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FOREWORD 



Mr, Siemens' monograph is very timely. Our society 
has perhaps never been in such a state of flux as it now 
is. The increase in urbanization and the advent of civil 
liberties movements have brought with them a thrust for 
social and cultural equality among minority groups, but 
the very universality generated by this thrust is tending 
to amplify the inequality of the groups as competition 
becomes unfettered by particularistic, protective consid- 
erations, Automation, on the one hand, has established 
a demand for highly skilled and creative technicians and, 
on the other hand, cast upon the slag heap of unemployment 
an army of workers in obsolescent occupations. The affluent 
society faces the problem of utilizing its affluence effect- 
ively, No longer does it seem possible merely to watch 
society evolve and adapt oneself to the changes as they come 
along. It is now necessary to understand intimately and 
thoroughly the nature, interrelationships and implications 
of the changes that are taking place so that policy can be 
planned and the outcome controlled. Furthermore, it is not 
sufficient to recognize these differences and relationships 
in a merely theoretical way. It is necessary to have valid, 
empirical facts concerning the true and tested nature of 
rural-urban differences in the educational and occupational 
adv'antages of our young people; concerning the consequences 
of differing social class and ethnic backgrounds on the 
career aspirations of children; concerning the effects of 
specific kinds of family backgrounds on the abilities of 
our pubescent workforce. Knowing these things is not the 
same as utilizing the knowledge in policy. But they first 
have to be known, if rational policy is to be implemented. 

It is precisely this kind of first order knowledge 
which Mr, Siemens' monograph, in a modest way, attempts to 
supply for the Manitoba region. Furthermore coming _ as he 
does from a highly practical and applied discipline in his 
initial training, Mr, Siemens is obviously anxious to push 
his implications into policy. This monograph , taken along 
with the rest of the research of which it is only a small 
part, may well constitute a fruitful start for Canada, 



Douglas Rennie, 

Professor of Sociology, 

The University of Manitoba 



ABSTRACT 



THE INFLUENCE OF SEIECTED FAMILY FACTORS UPON THE EDUCATIONAL 
AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVELS OF MANITOBA YOUTH 

By means of a questionnaire, information was obtained as to 
(a) the educational awl occupational aspiration levels (dependent 
variables) and (b) ten selected family factors (independent variables) 
of 1844 Grade II and 12 students from t\ro rural Manitoba saii?>le areas 
and from two large suburban collegiates in Metropolitan Winnipeg. Hie 
ten family factors included: size of conmunity of orientation, socio- 
economic status, father *s occupational status, fatlier*s and mother *s 
educational achievement, strength of father's and mother's encourage- 
ment for post-high school education, normal versus broken home 
situation, and ethnic and religious backgrounds. 

By means of contingency tables both dependent variables were 
related to all independent variables for both boys and girls. A Chi 
Square analysis i^s applied to each test and the one percent level of 
confidence ivas selected as a standard for significance. 

The analysis indicated that both dependent variables related 
significantly, for both boys and girls, to the following family factors 
size of community of orientation, socio-economic status, father's 
occupational status, father's educational achievement and strength of 
father's and mother's encouragement for post-high school education. 
Mother's educational achievement related to both aspiration categories 



of boys and to the educational aspirations of girls but failed to relate 
significantly to occupational aspirations of girls. Religious background 
was significantly associated with both aspiration levels of boys but 
not with girls. Ethnic background of family and normal versus broken 
home situation failed to relate significantly at any point. 

In an attenqst to validate the theoretical model posited for this 
thesis, namely, that of socialization being a function of social 
stratification, further analyses were conducted with a controlled 
san^le consisting of both high and low socio-economic status students. 
\7ith the low status group, no significant associations remained between 
aspiration levels and family factors whereas several family factors 
registered significant in the high status group. 

When similarly controlling for I.Q. level of students, no 
significant differences remained between the two aspiration categpries 
and the ten family factors within either the high or the low I.Q. groups. 

L.B. Siemens 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



We seem to be doing an admirable job of squandering the priceless 
human resources available to us* It can in fact be argued on the 
basis of the fragments of information at hand that we are utilizing 
to the full the talents of no more than one-third of our academically 
gifted young men and women. 

This was the considered opinion of two Canadian authorities on 
education as expressed at the 1956 National Conference of Canadian 
Universities,^ The authors continue: 

But we do not possess the exact and detailed information essential 
for any thoroiigh evaluation of the present situation or for sensible 
planning for the future. It will take many years of careful investiga- 
tion to collect the necessary fact; let us hope that we have the time 
to do this. 2 

It was this bleak background of the present "squandering of 
priceless human resources" and the insufficient facts for sensible 
remedial planning that provided the inspiration for this study. This 
statement by Jackson and Fleming forcefully expresses the high value 
our society place' -(n the maximization of human potential. Ihe flilleat 
possible development: of the human resource is believed to prepare indiv- 
iduals for high achievement and thus usher them into a more abundant life. 
When addressing itself to high achievement, a Rockerfeller Report on 



^.W.B. Jackson and W.G. Flemii^, "Who Goes to University? English 
Canada, " Canada *s Crisis in Higher Education , pp. 75-110. Proceedings 
of a Conference held by the Natioi^l Conference of Canadian Universities 
in Ottawa, Nov. 12-14, 1956 (Toronto ; University of Toronto Press, 1957). 
p. 76, 



2lbid. 
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Education, The Pursuit Excellence, has this to say: "Excellent 

perforitnnce is a blend of talent and motive; ability fused with zeal."^ 

It follows then, that if it is our declared purpose to encourage and 
promote "excellent performance", there must exist a clear understanding 
of that intricate "blend of talent and motive". It was with the hope 
of contributing to this understanding, especially as it relates to the 
Manitoba situation, that this study on the relationship of family 
factors to tlie educational and occupational aspirations of youth was 
undertaken. 

In our institutional division of labor, the school systems are 
charged with the development of the "talent" and "ability" of youth. 

We shall also come to see in later chapters that the home or the family 
situation contributes nuch to the fertility of the seedbed out of which 
"motives" and "zeal" emerge; either as strong and vigorous plants or as 
weak and stunted shoots. Hence, if the claims of Jackson and Fleming 
are valid, namely, that the talents of no more than one-third of our 
academically gifted young men and women are being fully developed, our 
educational and family institutions are seriously failing our youth. 

It is a truism that the to-day *s work world requires more hi^ly 
educated workers than it did a decade ago and that this trend toward 
hi^er ndnimum educational requirement for gainful emplcqrment is 
accelerating rapidly. Youth is constantly being warned by a number 
of agencies to prepare, through education, for a secure work future. 

^Quoted from Lewis 3. Beattie, Development of Student Potential. 
(Ottawa: Canadian Conference on Education, Conference No. 3, 1962), p. 3. 
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Especially active in motivating youth to high educational goals is the 
National En?>loyment Office of the Canada Department of labor. A weU 
illustrated labor Department booklet entitled. Arc You ThiiMq g, of 



Leaving School ?, shows that of unemployed males seeking work in Canada, 
70.2 percent had a grade eight education or less.^ This clearly 
demonstrates the en 5 >loyment advantage enjoyed by those who possess a 
high school or college diploma. It continues by warning Canadian 

youth with statements such as: 

It is extremely difficult to place students with less than 

grade 10 education. _ „ « ^ 

People leaving school after grades 7, 8 , or 9 are not likely 

to get aiything but unsldlled jobs at low pay. 5 

Secondary school graduates are quickly placed in jobs. 

Many citizens and professional educators have misgiving* about 

the pragnatic and highly economic emphasis in^)licit in the above 



quotations. While a striving for self-realization would constitute 
the ideal motivational basis for higher education, realism demands 
that the economic consequences of the maximization of human potential 
not be overloolced. No one can deiqr that the rise of our industrial 



^Unemployment Insurance Conmission of Canada, 

Service, Are You Thinking of leaving Scho^? ^ ' 

I960), p.“57 In the Senate of Canada, Proceedings of the Spec^ 
lomnittee of the Senate on Manpowr andjlmployment No. 4, J./ .. 

L961, page 243, there appears a table showing 

af a sample of* 339. 300 registrants of Unenployment Insurance Offices 
Of me sJple, 47.9 percent had 

or less, 33.9 percent had some coUege, and 2.1 percent had fxmshed 
college. 
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society to its present level of specialization and efficiency was 
mde possible only by a prior investment of capital into education 
and research, Empirical studies into the effects of investments in 
education upon the economic development of nations presently con- 
stitutes an important area of economic research. The writings of 
Theodore W, Schultz rank foremost in tliis area. 

Although Schultz does not deiy the primacy of the cultural 
goals of education, he insists on studying only the economic coiv— 
sequences of (educational) investment in man, idiich he considers 
"a form of capital - human capital", Schultz claims that his 
research findings have supported the principal hypothesis underlying 
his treatment of education, namely, that important increases in 
national income are a consequence of additions to the stock of "human 
capital". He concludes that educational capital "induced larger rates 
of economic growth",^ In a recent paper entitled "Planning For Manitoba's 
Econor.ac Development", Dr, Baldur H, Krlstjanson, Executive Director of 
the Manitoba Economic Consultltive Board, referred to the primary role 
of education in economic development and concluded as follows: 

We in Manitoba can ill afford to tackle tiie problems of growth 
with outmoded concepts such as those that over-emj^asize the 
importance of capital formation in its traditional forms. For 
we are in fact living in an era when brainpower has become more 



^Theodore W, Schultz, "Capital Formation by Education", Journal 
of Political Economy. 68 (i960 ), p. 579. For a imich more comprehensive 
consideration of this subject see Theodore W, Schultz, The Economic 
Value of Education. (New York and London: Colunfcia University Press, 1963). 

7 

Ibid. 
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important than horsepower where the capacity of the individual 
has become the essential element of progress.^ 

The fact that enployers fully accept^ at the corporation level, 
Schultz's thesis on the capital value of education is evidenced by the 
fact that by and large they are willing to reward en^loyees according 
to the amount of educational capital they are able to apply to their 
jobs. The effects of levels of educational attainment on annual income 
levels of Manitoba males and females, for the year 1961, may be seen in 
Figure 1, Differences in annual income between those with elementary, 
secondary and University educations are indeed significant. Hence, if 
hi^ levels of gainful en^lc^yment and continuing increases in national 
income are acknowledged goals in our society, the Department of labor 
is entirely justified in seeking to motivate youth to higher education 
by invokLi^ the economic consequences to the individual of both a high 
and a low educational experience. Furthermore, if the aforementioned 
are, in fact, hl^ priority goals, it makes poor economic sense, quite 
aside from cultural considerations, to "squander” two-thirds of "our 
priceless human resources". If lack of research stands in the way of 
overcoming such a "squander", as Jackson and Fleming claim, then, 
as inq>lied in Dr. Kristjanson's statement, it would appear that capital 
invested into related research would bear a hl^ rate of dividend for 
individuals as well as for the national economy, and should consequently 
receive a hi^ investment priority. 

%aldur H. Krist janson. Planning for Manitoba's Economic Development . 
Unpublished paper presented to the Manitoba Rural Leadership Training 
Seminar, Brandon, ^nitoba, February 6, 1964. 
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Up to this point we have not examined Jackson and Fleming's 
serious charge concerning the grossly underdeveloped potential resources 
of Canadian youth. We shall attenpt this by resorting to a few con|)arisons. 
The proportion of the age group 18-21 years (excluding veterans) enrolled 
in colleges in Canada during the academic year 1950-51 was 7.2 percent as 

9 

compared with 19.3 percent in the United States in the year 1949-50. 

These data show that the proportion of Canadian college-aged youth 

enrolled in college was just over one-third as high as similar aged 

youth enrolled in United States colleges. Assuming that the youth of 

both countries have similar innate abili^> it would appear that a larger 

number of Canadian boys and girls are lacking cither the opportunity or the 

motivation necessary to obtain a college education. Another criterion 

of talent waste is the proportion of student retention in the school 

system up to grade twelve. When considering the low proportion of the 

total of Canadian youth attending college, it is especially arresting 

to note the retention rate of youth in Manitoba as con^red with that 

of other provitwes. In the booklet, Developmeat of Student Potent!^, 

Beattie presents by provinces an estimated percentage retention of pupils 

10 ^ 

from grade two to grade twelve for the period 1946 to 1958. Of 
Canada's ten provinces, Manitoba ranked seventh, with only 19 percent 
retention. Of the four western provinces, Manitoba was the lowest 
with British Coluidjia registering 50 percent, Alberta 41 percent and 

9 

Jackson and Fleming, op. cit .. p. 84. 

^^Lewis S. Beattie, The Development of Student Potential, op. ci^., 
p. 20. 
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Saskatchewan 30 percent. Although quantification of talent loss is 

difficult if not hazardous, it appears safe to suggest that the Jackson ^ 

and Fleming contention that "we are utilizing to the ftiU the talents of 
no more than one-third of our academically gifted young men and women" 
may be a conservative estimate for the province of Manitoba. 

Aside from the general recognition that youth in a democratic 
society should enjoy a full and equal opportunity to achieve maximum 
personal development, and that much of our youth is not availing 
itself of such opportunities, there remainsfor brief consideration 
the effects of a few specific social and economic trends on the need 
for advanced educational and training opportunities. Recent changes 
in this country *s social structure, as outlined in the following 
paragraphs, point to a greater urgency than in times past that youth 
be motivated to prepare through education and training for the 

occupational demands of a highly technological work world. , 

Technological advances in agriculture and industry each year 
render a large nunfcer of jobs obsolete while at the same time creating 
new jobs requiring hi^er levels of education and skills. Maiqr farm 
people whose jobs have been displaced by bigger and better machines 
have migrated to cities to join the growing industrial labor force. 

In an over-all demograjihic study of Manitoba, Sharp and Kristjanson 
quantified the extent of this rural to urban migration in the age group 



most affected: 
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The most spectacular movement of Manitoba *s population between 
1951 and 1961 occurred in the groiq) in tlie 10-14 year age raiige 
in 1951 and thus in the 20-24 year age range in 1961. The urban 
population gained 55 percent in this age group while the rural 
population lost 64 percent through net migration. H 

Notwithstanding decreases in total manpower utilized in agricul- 
tiure, total agricultural production in Manitoba has continued to increase. 
Furthermore, natural increases of the farm population continued at a 
level considerably beyond that required for replacement of workers lost 
through retirement or death. This combination of factors means that a 
large nuni)er of maturing farm youth; are faced with the necessity of 
moving into occupations with which they are unfamiliar. Successful 
occupational adjustment for these youths hinges on the acquisition of 
skills and education necessary in the new occupational environment. 

Whether or not the skills and education necessary for adjust- 
ment in the new occupational environment will in fact be acquired 
depends upon the motivation level of individuals prior to entering 
the labor force. Hence a knowledge of factors which influence levels 
of motivation provides a basis for the planning of programs to deal 
with this problem. Motivation toward high educational and occupa- 
tional achievement depends of course upon the attitudes and values 
individuals entertain toward these goals. It is widely accepted that 
the family situation, in performing its role of socialization^ is the 
primary soiurce of hi^Iy enduring attitudes and values. The 

^^Eninit F. Sharp and G. Albert Krist janson. The People of Manitoba . 

A mimeographed report on a demographic stu^y of Manitoba conducted under 
the Canada-Manitoba A.R.D.A. Agreement, 1964, p. 14. 

^%rancis J. Drown, Educational Sociolo/gy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : 
Prentice Hall Inc., 1947), Chapter 9. 
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purpose of this study is to identify the factors within the social 
structure of the fandly that influence the content and strength of 
attitudes related to the educational and occupational aspiration 
levels of high school youth. 
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CHAPTER II 



A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Although a wide range of research has been reported on tlie broad 
area of family influences upon aspiration levels of children, exceedingly 
little of this research originated in Canada, and virtually none in 
Manitoba. In the United States, vdiere most of the related research was 
conducted, tlie relationship of a wide range of family factors to levels 
of educational and occupational aspirations of youtii are already con- 
sidered as accepted generalizations. Repeated studies have arrived at 

essentially similar conclusions. 

This review of literature \d.U consist of tliree general areas. 
First, attention \/ill be directed to the more general environmental 
and value-related influences of the family of orientation upon educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations of youth. The second focus shall 
be upon United States research into the influences of specific family 
factors, such as the size of the community of residence, socio- 
economic level, father *s occupational level, parental educational 
achievement and educational encouragement of children, and such 
factors as ethnic and religious background. Finally, the imich more 
limited body of Canadian research findings will be brought to bear 
upon the factors listed above. 
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General Eiwiroranental and Value-related Influences of the Fana ljr 

There is general agreement that parents exert a powerful influence 
on the educational and occupational aspirations of youth. In a chapter 
entitled, "Origins of Achievement Motivation", McClelland and associates 



argue that - 

All motives are learned, that they develop out of repeated 
affective experiences connected with certain types of situations 
and types of behavior. In the case of achievement motivation the 
situation should involve ‘standards of excellence*, pres^bly 
imposed on the child by the culture, and more ^ 

the parents as representatives of the culture, and the behavior 
should involve either ‘competition* with whose standards of 
excellence or attempts to meet them which, if successjul, produce 
positive affect or, if unsuccessful, negative affect. 

That the achievemeitt motivation in children is closely reUted to the 



standards of exceUence they learn frem their parents will be seen from 
the following studies. Slocum of Ifeshington determined who it was that 
had exercised the greatest influence on the occupational chc..ces of 300 
colUge undergraduates. Of this sanple, 24 percent cited parents, 12 
percent teachers and 12 percent best friends.* Similarly, Bordua 
found a strong positive relationship between parental stress on college 
and the actual college plans of grade 9 to 12 high school youth. 
Furthermore, in a survey of 110 dropouts from a Winnipeg Junior High 



^avid McClelland, John W. Atkinson, Russell A. Clark and Edgar L. 
Lowell, The Achievement Motive. (New York: Appleton, Centary and Crofts, 

1953), p. 275. 

^Walter L. Slocum, '"Iliey Find Their Niche". An excerpt from 
Occupational Planning ^ Undergraduates at the Sta^ College of 
Washington. Bulletin 547, 1954. 

^David J. Bordua, Edu^tional Aspirations and Parental Stress_on_ 
College. Social Forces, 38 (I960), 262-269. 
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School, Flynn found that 80 percent of the parents of boys and 82 
percent of the parents of girls agreed to their children leaving 
school/ Likewise, Simpson reported that "among boys aspiring to 
high occupations the percentage \diose parents had advised them to enter 
professions was much higher than the percent amoi\g low aspirers • 

Recognixii® the likelihood of a positive or negative influence of 
parental and home experiences on achievement motivation, several workers 
have attempted to probe deeper into the nature of these experiences. 
Studies into the effects on achievement motivation of unsatisfactory 
interpersonal relatio^hips in the family of orientation have produced 
conflictii^ results. Dynes, Clarke and Dinit* concluded that high 
aspiration levels \wsre associated with unsatisfactory interpersonal 
relations in the family of orientation. They relate their findings to 
the suggestions of Adler and Horney, that quest for power is a con^Hsns- 
atory reassurance against anxieties produced by unhappy childhood 
experiences.® Similarly, Ellis found that career women achieving upward 
social mobility showed a history of greater difficulty in their early 
interpersonal relations than those who were non-mobile.^ Furthermore, 



^Bridget Eileen Flynn, A Survey of DropouM ilSSi a 
igh School. (M. Education Thesis, University of Manitoba, 1%3J, p. b4. 

^Richard L. Simpson, "Parental Influence, Anticipate^ SociaU»tion 
nd Social MobiHtv". American Sociological Review. 27, (1962i, p. 5Z±. 



®RusselI R. Dynes, Alfred C. Clarke, and Siron Dinit*, 

Occupational Aspiration: Some Aspects of Family Experience as a Variable, 
American Sociological Review. 21 (1956), 212-214. 



“^Evelyn Ellis, Social Psychological Correlates of 
Mobility of Unmarried Career Women, American Sociological Rev i ew , 
( 1952), 558-563. 
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from a depth study of 30 college students, McClelland ^ al, conclude 
as follows: 

Perceived severity of upbringing or *felt lack of love* is 
associated among college students with high achievement motiva- 
tion, The largest single correlation involves the rejection 
attributed to the fathers by their sons; that is sons who felt 
their fathers had rejected them had higher achievement motivation 
scores than those who felt their fathers had loved and accepted 
them, 8 

However, when applying the same study to high school boys, these workers 
found the reverse to apply. High school sons with high achievement motiva- 
tion tended to judge their fathers as more rather than less successful, 
and as friendly and helpful, A similar finding from school children was 
reported by Chabassol of Alberta, His study revealed that the majority 
of underachievers believed themselves rejected by one or both parents. 

He relates this to the concept of self image by suggesting that students 
come to see themselves in a poor light, with the result being self 
rejection,® Essentially similar findings have been reported by 
Kinfcall,^® Stice et al»,^ and Kurtz and Swenson,^^ Obviously this 



P 

McClelland et ^,, op, cit ,, p, 279, 

®D, J, Chabassol, "Correlates of Academic Underachievement in Male 
Adolescents", Alberta Journal of Educational Research. 9 (1959), 130-146, 

Kimball, "The Sentence Completion Test in a Study of Scholastic 
Underachievement, "Journal of Consulting Psychology, 16 (1952), 353-358, 

Stice £t aJ, , Background Factors and College-Going Plans Among 
High Aptitude Students iii Public High Schools. (Education Testing Service, 
Princeton, 1956), 

^^J, Kurtz and E,J, Swenson, "Factors Related to Overachievement and 
Underachievement", School Review 59 (1951), 472-80, 
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dimension of family influence requires much more intensive study. 

Although iii|>lied on various other occasions, the relationship of 
attitudes ami values to educational and occupational perspectives of 
youth was explicitly referred to in the introductory Cliapter of this 
thesis. The relationship is obviously a close one, and has been the 
object of much investigation. Beattie, referred to earlier, had this 
to say: "No inspired or inspiring education can go forward without 

powerful undergirding by the deepest values of our society 

Social and personal values reflect those ends toward ^diich 
societies and individuals behave; toward vdiich they strive. Values 
are the products of the Interaction of a vast number of factors. The 
religious, ethnic, economic, occupational, educational, along with 
maiy other features of one*s environment, all contribute to the final 
constellation of one*s value system. In a study such as this it is 
inq)oi;*tant to recognize that the values vdiich crystalize from the 
solution of one*s total experience are powerful determinants in the 
future orientation of one*s motivational energy. Hence, the energy 
directed into the educational and occupational achievement of an 
individual is related to the position that educational and occupa- 
tional achievement occupy in the value hierarchy of the individual. 

Based on such an assumption, Rosen posited that class differ- 
ential rates of vertical mobility may be partially explained in terms 
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Beattie, op. cit., p. 60# 
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of differences in the values, and consequently the motives of social 
classes. He suggests that achievement-oriented values of the middle 
class are stroi\jer than in the low class, as evidenced by the greater 
encouragement and rewards offered for early toilet training, early 

14 

trralldng and high scholastic achievement among middle class children. 

From a study with senior high school students in rural Kentucky, Schwara- 
ijpllpr found a positive correlation between the following value orientations 
and high occupational aspirations: achievement, mental work, creative 
work, work with people, service to society and individualism. Negative 
relationships were found with the values, material comfort, security, 
hai’d work, familism and external conformity.^® In the same study he 
selected certain values for further testing. Of those selected, he found 
the high achievement related values to be positively related to each of 
tliree indices of socio-economic status, and the low achievement related 
values negatively related to socio-economic status. This finding lends 
support to Rosen* s more general contention of the strong influence of 
social status value differentials upon achievement motivation. 

Aside from class or family oriented values, Slocum draws attention 
to the importance of the values of other important reference groups, like 
peers, upon the achievement motivation of youth.^^ 

^^Bernard C. Rosen, The Achievement Syndrome: A Psychocultural 
Dimension of Social Stratification, American Sociological Review, 21 
(1956), 203-211. 

^®Harry K. Schwarzweller, "Values and Occupational Choice", Social 
Forces. 39 (1960), p. 129. 

^®W.L. Slocum, "Some Sociological Aspects of Occupational Choice", 
American Journal of Economics ^nd Sociology , 18 (1959), 139-148. 
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Battle, on the other hand, points to the potential value conflicts of 
teacher and pupil in the classroom situation. He concluded that "the 
degree of similarity between teacher ideal and pupil value patterns 
tends to be related directly to the level of pupil achievement, as 
rated by teachers in terms of school marks Clearly then, an 
adequate consideration of achievement motivation in areas such as 
education and occupation could not overlook the in^ortant, if not 
central place of values. 

In his book Occupational Choice. Eli Ginzberg aptly summarized 
the role of the family as follows: 

... The family continues to exercise an important influence on the 
occupational choices of the younger generation. For it is as a mender 
of a family that the child first learns about the jobs that exist in 
the adult wrld; it may be through the family that he acquires his 
first experience at work; and it is through the family that he is 
encouraged to follow one path and discouraged from following another, 
even if only indirectly through his absorption of familial attitudes 
and values. 18 



A Review of United States literature on Specific Family Factors 

Two excellent reviews of the large body of sociological literature 
relating to educational and occupational aspirations of youth can be 
found in William H. Sewell *s publication. Educational and Occupational 
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Haron J. Battle, "Relation Between Personal Values and Scholastic 
Achievement", Journal of Experimental Education. 26, (1957), p. 39. 

18 

Eli Ginzberg, ^ aJ., Occupational Choice : ^ Approyh to a 
General Theory. (New York: Colunbia University Press, 1956), p, 234. 
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Perspectives of Rural Youth and in a bulletin by Lee C« Burchinal, 

20 

Career Choices of Rural Youth in a Changing Society . A consideration 
of a number of family factors is included in both reviews. 

Size of comnunity of residence has been the most intensively 
investigated factor related to educational aspirations of youth. The 
most extensive of these studies is based on a statewide sample of 
10,322 Wisconsin high school seniors and was conducted by Sewell in 
1957.^^ Sewell concluded that the proportion planning on continuing 
their education beyond high school was closely related to the size of 
community of residence. Only 37 percent of students from farms and 
44 percent of those from villages in con^rison with 50 percent of 
those from cities planned on iYirther education. Similarly, higher 
educational aspirations among urban as con^ared with rural youth has 
been reported from statewide studies in Minnesota,^^ Florida,^^ Wisconsin^^ 
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William H. Sewell, The Educational and Occupational fcrspectiyes 
of Rural Youth (Washington, D.C. : National Committee for Children and 
Youth Report 23, 1963). 

20 

Lee G. Burchinal, Career Choices of Rural Youth in a Changing 
Society. (University of Minnesota, Agric. Bxp. Sta. Bulli^tin, 458, 1962). 

^^illiam H. Sewell, op. cit . . p. 4. 

^^Ralph F. Berdie, After High School - What ? (Minneapolis: Minnesota: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1954)7 

^^Russell Middleton and Charles M. Grigg, "Rural-Urban Differences 
in Aspirations", Rural Sociology. 24 (1959), 347-355. 

^^Archie 0. Haller, and William H. Sewell, "Farm Residence and 
Occupational Aspiration", The Anerican Journal of Sociology. 62 
(1957), 407-411. 
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and Washington, Although those researchers varied somev^iat in their 
definitions of aspiration, their residential categories, and the nature 
of their sanq>les, all of them reported that the farm group tended to 
lag well behind the more urban segments of the population in educational 
aspirations. 

A similar, but less decisive situation has been found to exist 
when the occupational aspirations of farm and city youth were con^red. 

In a statewide Florida study the occupational aspirations of ninth 
grade boys livii^ in wban communities were higher than of boys living 
in communities of less than 2500 population, A Kentucky study also 
reported that farm boys had lower occupational aspirations than non-farm 
boys.^*^ However, an earlier Wisconsin stud^ (1957), conq)aring only farm 
and noiwfarm high school students found no significant difference between 
farm and non- farm seniors,^® Differences may not have been found in this 
study because the sample of seniors included botli boys and girls. Other 
studies showed less rural-urban differences for girls than for boys, and 



^%,L, Slocum, Occupational and Educational Plans of High School 
Seniors from Farm and Non-Farm Homes. (Washington Agriculture Exper. 
Sta, Bulletin 564, 19567^ 

^^Charles M. Grigg and Russel Middleton, "Conminity of Orientation 
and OccuMtional Aspirations of Ninth Grade Students", Social Forces, 

38 (I960), 303-308. 

^"^Harry K, Schwarzweller, Socio-Cultural Factors a]^ the Career 
Aspirations and Pla^ of Rural Kentucky High School Seniors, Kentucky 
Agric. Exper, Sta, (i960), 

2®A.O. Haller and W.H. Sewell, "Farm Residence and levels of 
Educational and Occupational Aspiration", The ^eric^ Jourtgl of 
Sociology, 42 (1957), 407-411, 
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in one study farm girls were found to be more likely to plan on high 
prestige occupations than were noiv-farm girls. Notwithstanding 
methodological differences, the evidence suggests that farm boys 
generally have lower occupational aspirations than do village or 
urban boys. 

Educational and occupational aspiration levels of youth have 
also been found to relate closely to the social status of families, 
with youths from higher status families more frequently planning to 
attend college and aspiring to higher prestige and income-earning 
occupations. Sewell's statewide Wisconsin study found that "56 percent 
of the students whose families socio-economic status ranks in the top 
one-third of the sanqple plan on college while only 21 percent of those 
vdiose families socio-economic status is in the bottom two-thirds have 
such plans".^^ Similar findix\gs have been reported from studies in 
Kentucky^® and Washington. 

Closely related to the socio-economic status of the family is 
the prestige rating of father's occupation. Studies in \diich the 
occupational level of father has been recorded have also noted a close 
relationship between occupational level of father and educational and 

^^Sewell, op. cit.. p, 13. 
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Schwarzweller, o£. cit . 

^^Slocura, og. cit . 
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32 33 

occupational aspirations of children. ’ In a statewide Wisconsin 

study of high school seniors Sewell, Haller and Strauss concluded that 

the relationship of level of aspiration to parental occupational prestige 

status, with intelligence controlled, holds for both sexes and for both 

32 

educational and occupational aspirations. The authors suggest that 
their findings lend support to tlie sociological claim that values 
specific to different status positions are inq)ortant influences on 
levels of educational and occupational aspiration. 

Another family factor that has frequently been found to influence 
aspiration levels of youtii is the level of educational attainment of 
parents. From Sewell's state\d.de Wisconsin sanqple of high school seniors 
he found that 51 percent of students whose parents ranked high in educa- 
tional achievement had college plans as centred with 22 percent vdiose 
parents ranked low. Similarly 56 percent of students with parents 

ranking high, had high occupational aspirations as compared with 28 percent 

34 

of students with parents ranldpg low in educational attainment. 

Essentially similar findings pertaining to educational plans of youth 

32 

W.H. Sewell, A.O. Haller, and M.A. Strauss, "Social Status and 
Educational and Occupational Aspirations", American Sociological Review . 

22 (1957), 67-73. 

Kroger and C.M. Loutit, "The Influence of Father's Occupation 
on the Vocational Choices of High School Boys", Journal of Applied 
Psychology. 19 (1935), 202-212. 

34 

Sewell, op. cit .. p. 16. 
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have been reported by Bertrand^® co^dilg and associates^® and by Buck 
and Bible, 

Several workers have also measured the effects of nationality 
background of farm youth to educational attitudes. Marshall and co- 
workers tested the association of eight independent variables with the 
dependent variable school attendance of 16 to 17 year old farm youths. 

Of five factors found to be significantly correlated with school 
attendance, the most important factor was nationality background. 

The heavier the proportion of German, Polish, Belgian and Swiss, the 
lower the school attendance.^® In another study it was found that 
Anglo-Americans were more favorable toward high school education than 
were persons of mixed ethnic background or Continental Europeans. More 
specifically, ethnic background was found to be associated with attitude 

toward high school education only among persons of high socio-economic 

39 

status wlio had not attended high school. 



Alvin L. Bertrand, "School Attendance and Attainment: Function and 
Dysfunction of School and Family Social System", Social Fo r ce s 40 
(1962), 228-233. 

36james Cowhlg, Artis. J. Allan ^ 

Orientations Towrd Occupation and Residence (Midiigan State University 

Agric. I2Jcp. Sta, Special Bui. 428, 1960). 

*’Roy C. Buck and Bond 1. Bible, Educational AttoifflE^ 422!E 
Peunsvlvaria Rural Youth. (Pennsylvania State University. Agric. Esp. 

Sta. Bui, 686, 1961)1 

38n P Matechaii w H Sewell and A.O. Haller, "Factors Associated 
«ith ScII^l^ttindin^e of Wisconsin Farm Youth-, Rffial Sociologi, 

18 (1953), 257-260. 

AssocUt;S‘t^tt«Ut^Je;'J^lig^fch«iwuSSi^ 

Rural Sociology. 18 (1953), 359-365. 
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Tlie forcgoii^ represents an overview of a small portion of the 
literature publis)ie<l in areas relating educational and occupational 
aspirations of youth to family factors. It does suffice, however, to 
indicate that the relationships uncovered have been fairly consistant 
and tliat a clearer image concerning the influence of family factors on 
educatioiul and occupational perspectives of youth is being drawn into 
focus in the Uuitecl States. 

A Review of Canadian literature Specific Family Factors 

In sharp contrast with the United States literature, Canadian 
studies related to the educational and occupational aspirations of youth 
are few in number and limited in scope. An important distinction for 
the reader to keep in mind is that most of the studies to be cited 
relate social variables eitlter to the educational or occupational 
experiences or future plans of respondents, but very few studies, if aigr. 
focus specifically upon the primary concern of this, thesis, namely, upon 
the educatioial and occupational aspirations of youth . This fact became 
most apparent when the writer studied the most recent as well as the 
most exhaustive suninary of related research literature entitled. The 
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Social Basis of Education, by Dr. Franlc E. Jones of McMaster Universi^. 
Although all published Canadian findings are reviw/ed under their appropriate 
headings, it is interesting to note a complete absence of Canadi an references 

^^Franlc E. Jones, The Social Basis of Education (T oronto; Canadian 
Conference on Children, 52 St. Clair Ave. East, 1965}, 92 pp. This 
study was commissioned by the Canadian Conference on Children as a 
background paper for the October, 1965, National Convention meetings 
to be held in Quebec City. 
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under the two headings. " Differences in Occupational AspiratiojM"^^ and 

Differences in Scholastic Aspirations ".^^ NeveitheJ yss, several Canadian 

studies that deal with influences of family factors upon educational and 

occupational experiences or plans of youth, warrant mention. The most 

extensive and con^rehensive work in this area has been done by Dr, W.G, 

Fleming of the Ontario Department of Educational Research, who has authored 

ten of the "Atldnson Study Reports" on grade 13 students enrolled in public 

and private secondary schools in Ontario in 1955-56, Reports 1, 2, 5, 7 and 

43 

10 bear especially upon the social influences on grade 13 students. 



^ ^Ibid , , pp, 25-26, 

^^ Ibid , « pp, 20-24, Under this heading reference is made to oi» 

Quebec study dealing with parental aspirations for tiieir children, but 

not directly to the aspirations of youth, 

^\,G, Flesdix;, Atkinson Study of Utiliaation of Student Resources^ 

(Toronto; Ontario College of Education), 

Report 1, Daclcg round and Personality Factors Associated, wi^ 
Educational and Occupational Plans and Careers of 
Ontario Grade 13 Students (l957 ). 

Report 2, Ontario Grade 13 Students * Who are They and Wiat 
Happened to Them ? (1957 ) 

Report 5, Personal and Academic Factors as Predictors of 
First Year Success in Ontario Universities , 

Report 7, A FoUow-up Study of Atkinson Students jUj Certain 
Non-Degree Courses of Further Education Beyond 
Secondary School (l960X 

Eastwood, G.R. and W.G. Fleming. 

Report 10, From Grade 13 ^ Employment a Follow-up Study of 
Students Who Entered Employment Inroediately After 
Leaving School (1963), 
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Most closely related to familial Influences on educational behavior was 
Report I. This report states that of the grade 13 students who enrolled 
In Universities the followli« year, a disproportionately high nunber 
were found to represent (a) smaller sized families, (b) families with 
both parents aMve, (c) families where fathers occupied a high status 
job, (d) families where parents were more highly educated, (e) families 
where parents entertained favorable attitudes to University education, 
and (f ) families that lived in a medium to large-sized city. The urban- 
rural differences were significant and bear elaboration. Fleming 
found that 41 percent of parents of school children living in places 
of under 1,000 population favored University attendance as compared with 
S3 percent of parents living in places of 10,000 to 24,000 in popula- 
tion and 71 percent of parents in Metro Toronto. 

Another significant study was conducted by Hall and McFarlane. 
These workers also noted a close relationship between educational 
behavior, as measured by incidence of high school dropout, and the 
occupational status levels of fathers. Of 260 youth who quit school 
during grades 9 and 10, 37 had fathers engaged in non-manual, as com- 
pared with 223 who had fathers employed in manual jobs. Furthermore, 
children of manually enq>loyed fathers were found to have a significantly 
lower I.Q. than children from non-raanually employed fathers.^® Hall 
and McFarlane *s most interesting finding suggested that girls adapted 



^^Flendng, Report I, 0 £. cit .. Table II, 24. 

^^Oswald Hall and Bruce McFarlane, Transition from School to Vterjc 
(Ottawa: Queens Printer, Department of labor, 1962). 
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considerably better to the school system and had a much greater likeli- 
hood of climbing above their parents than was found to be the case for 

boys. 

Several other studies have founi relationships bet\/een various 

indices of social status and the educational behavior of children. An 

extensive study of plans and attitudes of high school students conducted 

in the Tweed Forest District of Ontario found that the educational goals 

46 

of nale students related closely to their father *s occupational status. 
Similarly, Porter found (from the 1951 census of Canada Data) that among 
fandlies where the father *s occupation fell into either the first or 
second highest occupational classes, 71 percent and 55 percent respect- 
ively, of children between the ages of 14 and 24, were in school, com- 
pared idth 38 percent and 35 percent respectively, of children whose 
fathers were enq;)loyed in the two lowest occiqAtional classes, Also 
relating to parental occupational status is an Alberta study of children 
who failed in grade 7, Of the 212 Edmonton children who failed, 58.5 
percent were children of unemployed or semi-skilled fathers as com- 
pared with 15,8 percent of the reference group, and only 3,8 percent 
had fathers in the managerial class as con?«red with 27,3 percent of 



^®H,K. Scott and J,G, Lussier, Background Studies for Resource 
DevelotMnent in the Tweed Forest District. Ontario. Study No* 4, Plans 
and Attitudes of High School Students, (Guelph, Ontario. Ontwio 
Agricultural College, Department of Agricultural Economics, 1963), 

^^John Porter, "Social Class and Education", in Michael Oliver (ed.) 
Social Purpose for Canada (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1961). 
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the reference sample. Another Edmonton study found that of youth 
having at least one parent a Bachelor's degree, 55 percent convicted 
grade 12, compared with 35 percent completions by youth from unskilled 
parental backgrounds.'*^ Similarly, Kaill of Ontario discovered a high 
positive correlation between a child's educational achievement and such 
family factors as socio-economic status and educational level of parents.^ 
However, when testing the hypothesis that familial influences predominate 
in the process of occupational choice, a group of McGill University social 
workers reached no conclusion from their san 5 >le of 71 fourth year Arts 
women other than that "the findings suggest that familial influences 
(overt persuasion) arc more numerous than non-familial influences, but 
that they may be less crucial than personal influences”.®^ 

\Aiile this summary suggests that a few Canadian studies have 
dealt with the relationship of a variety of educational and occupational 
behavior features of youth to an assortment of family factors, it also 
emphasizes that naieof these studies has focused primarily upon the 



^C.J. Allison, “Characteristics of Students who Failed Grade 7 
in Edmonton Junior High Schools - 1951-52", ^berta Journ al of E^- 
tional Research. 8:1 (1962), 11-24, 

Larson, "The Five School Project Dropout Study", Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research. 4:4 (1958), 212-215, 

®®Robert Kaill, "An Enquiry into the RelationsMp Between the 
Occupational Level of Parents, Their Attitude Toward Education and the 
Educational Achievement of ^e Child." (Guelph, Ontario: Master of 
Science in Agriculture Thesis, 1963), 

Blanchard, J. Eynterts, M.E. lemay, C. ^ac^nnan and M. Jeely,. 
"Familial airi Other Influences in Occupational Planning , Vol, I, Vol. I 
(McGill University: Master of Social Work Thesis, 1957j, 
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achievement motivation, or the aspiration level of CJanadian youth as 

a function of family influences. The overall paucity of Canadian 

research in this general area is reflected in various prominent 

writings. \flien discussing "The Family and the Child at School" in 

his recent book. The Family in Canada. Fredrick EUdn observed that 

"some infwrtant topics such as the family and occupational choice, 

parental participation in schools and changing attitudes of parents 

52 

towards the schools, are hardly touched on, if at all, in Canada". 
Similarly, Jackson and Fleming called attention to the urgent need for 
Canadian research into the broad and "elusive" relationship of the 
"family situation" to the educational opportunities of youth. Specifi- 
cally these writers called for enlightenment on factors such as wliethcr 
or not both parents are living, whether parental relations are anti cable 
or otherwise, matters like family income, parents* occupation, parents* 
education, parents* attitudes to higher education and to such variables 
as cultural background, racial origin, sex and religion. 5^ In similar 
tone, George M. Dunlop, in a chapter entitled, "Educational Research 
in Canada: Today and Tomorrow", refers to a recent survey of Canadian 
research needs that called for "programs of effective and continuous 
research" in the psychological areas of intelligence and motivation 
and in the sociological influences of comnunity and socio-economic 

®^Fredrick Elkin, The Family in Canada (Ottawa: Canadian Con- 
ference on the Family, 1964), p. 112. 

®^Jackson and Fleming, Canada *s Crisis in Higher Education, og. cit. , 
pp. 98-99. 
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status. 

If, in the minds of these witers, uniquely Canadian research 
was not considered essential for the understanding of uniquely Canadian 
social problems, they would not have come forward as strongly as they 
did in their call for research conducted directly xflthin the Canadian 
social ndlieu. A foregoii^ portion of this review gives anqjle evidence 
to support the contention that research in the areas considered needy 
in Canada is already in advanced stages of refinement in the United 
States. Elkin addresses himself to the uniqueness of Canadian society 
in his call for Canadian sociological research: 

We have a lower proportion of wives working for pay and a 
lox/er divorce rate than most western indust rial! ted countries. 

Our weatlier creates distinctive problems of seasonal unemploy- 
ment and limits the areas of settlement for retired people. 

Our mosaic of ethnic groups has no counterpart anywhere in tte 
world. Our history links us especially with the cultures of 
England and France and our Geography to the culture of the 
United States. All this has its effects on the institutions, 
systems and sentimental identifications ^hich have been 
incorporated into our way of thought and life.^^ 

Furthermore, history and geography within Canada conbined forces 
with the result that a variety of relatively isolated cultural islands 
arose across the nation. Manitoba, for instance, where this study was 
conducted, is unique in several respects. The social and economic life 
is completely dominated by Metropolitan Winnipeg, where just over half 



®^eorge M. Dunlop, "Educational Research in Canada: Today and 
Tomorrow" in Cecil P. CoUins (ed.), Rese _arch in Mucation, (Ottawa: 
Canadian Conference on Education, 85 Sparks St., 19621, p. 9. 

^^ElkLn, 22 . cit., p. 1T6. 
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of the Provincial population resides. Hencei all comwnicatlon media 
focus upon Winnipeg. Inevitably a dominating metropolis of this size 
would have an urbanizing influence on the rest of the Province. In 
addition, this Province administers its own (and thus a unique) 
educational system and has produced an occupational environment 
peculiar to a rapidly industrializing agrarian econony. Furthermore, 
the id-dely recognized ethnic and religious diversity of the people of 
Manitoba further help to create a social milieu sufficiently distinc- 
tive to warrant sociological research of its own, especially in areas 
touching vital attitudes and values. 

In the opinion of the writer, four broad generalizations emerge 
from the introductory chapter and from tlie discussion of past research. 

These generalizations also provide the rationale for the selection of 
this particular research problem. 

(1) Hie introductory chapter clearly underlined the large proportion 
of students that dropped out of the Manitoba School Astern between grades 
two and twelve. In 1958 this drop out rate amounted to 81 percent, a 

rate exceeded in only three other Canadian provinces. When consideriivs 
the educational requirements for "success” in the work world of today 
and of the future, youth should be afforded every possible opportunity 
to develop its full intellectual and skill potential. 

(2) A glinqise at the vast bod^ of United States research findiqgs 
has taught us that the problems related to the maximization of latent 
talent arc maiy, are conqslicated, and are related to a mixture of 
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scientific disciplines. But the most significant observation is that 
nany problem areas readily yield their secrets when attacked by conw 
petent research scientists. In short, a multidiscipHnaiy approach to 
research in the behavioral sciences has been productive and has provided 
much guidance for ameliorative policy decisions. 

( 3 ) Behavioral research findings that are closely associated 
with culturally derived attitudes and values cannot vaUdly be 
generalized from one nation to another, or within a nation from one 
cultural "island” to another. Hence, if national or provincial policy 
decisions are to rest upon a reliable factual base, such facts must be 
acquired from research conducted within the country or province in 
question. The paucity of Canadian Hterature suggests, and knowledgeable 
sociologists confirm, that Canadian research has to date not provided 
sufficient enUgJitenment, either for an adequate understanding of the 
dimensions of the problem, or for a sufficiently informed and rational 
approach to its solution. 

(4) Flmlly, if more Canadian research is so urgently needed, 
which of a broad spectrum of needy areas should have priority? 

Aspiration level, in the context of this study, represents the level 
to which individuals strive in their self-development. The best of 
educational facilities and opportunities are of no avail if boys and 
girls lack the level of aspiration necessary in order for them to take 
advantage of such faciUtles and opportunities. We have seen that the aspira- 
tion level of individuals is strongly influenced by interpersonal 
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and social experiences of early family life* Ethnic and religions 
backgrounds^ socio-economic status^ occupational and educational 
levels along with many other parental and family factors help to 
locate the priority position that educational and occupational 
achievement occupies in the value heirs, rchy of families* The iJUJor- 
tant point to note is that parental values are learned by children^ 
and in large measure stay with them through life* Hence^ a clearer 
understanding of the factors that contribute to the development or 
lack of development of a high level of aspiration seems to be an 
obvious point of departure for needed research* 

Tliese four generalisations, then, provided the rationale for 
studyii^ the relationship of familial factors to the educational and 
occupational aspiration levels of high school aged youth* Specific 
hypotheses were selected largely on the basis of the productivity 
they yielded in United States studies* It was assumed that this 
criterion of selection would provide the most productive initial 
investment of time and energy* On the basis of this assumption this 
study was designed to test one general and forty specific hypotheses* 
The general hypothesis is tiiat levels of educational and 
occupational aspirations (dependent variables) of youth are influenced 
by selected aspects of the family situation (independent variables)* 
Specific hyiwtheses are as foHotfs®®: 

^^Questions evoked by hypotiiescs such as category sizes, scales 
eii5)loyed, etc*, will be dealt with in detail in the chapter on method 
and procedures* 




The educational aspiration level of high- school-aged (a) boys, 
(b) girls 

(1) Increases vdth sise of family *s conmunity of residence* 

(2) Increases with increasing socio-economic status of family of 
orientation* 

(3) Increases with father's occupational status* 

(4) Increases with father's level of educational achievement* 

(5) Increases with mother's level of educational achievement* 

(6) Increases according to father's encouragement for youth to 
continue in school* 

(7) Increases according to mother's encouragement for youth to 
continue in school* 

(8) Is more likely to be higher in a normal th^.n in a broken home 
situation* 

(9) Will vary with ethnic background of family* 

(10) Will vaxy with religious bac- ground of family* 

The above ten items, when applied to boys and girls separately 
actually comprise 20 Individual hypollteses* 

t^otheses 2 1 to 40 relate the' occiQMttional aspiration levels 
of high school (a) boys and (b) girls to the same ten Independent 
variables as in hyx>otheses 1 to 20* 



CHAPTER III 



SOCIALIZATION SYSTEMS: A CONCEPTUAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 

A close analysis of CSiapters I and II will support the contention 
that, when stripped to its most basic elements, the sociological model to 
which this study relates, concerns the effects of a family *s social pos- 
ition upon the socialisation of the children* It will be recalled that 
most of the literature reviewed in Chapter II demonstrated the relatioiv- 
ship of a wide range of social class indicators^ (independent variables) 
to the educational and occupational aspiration levels of youth (dependent 
variables). Many of the studies cited found that the aspiration levels 
of youth varied directly with social class position* Hence, it is reasonable 
to attribute a large portion of the differences in levels of educational 
and occupational aspiration to differences in the early socialization of 
youth. 

It has long been accepted that the values and attitudes children 
learn concerning many areas of life are strongly influenced by the values 
and attitudes towards these areas tH^t prevail in the social class to 
which they belong* Later in this chapter we shall come to see how the 
values and attitudes youth entertain toward continiing education and high 
status occupations are influenced by the social class to which youth belongs* 

^It is noted that in the literature review most of the independent 
variables listed on page 33 were found' to relate to the socio-economic 
status of the subjects concerned* Hence it is justifiable to refer to 
these variables as social class indicators* See Appendix. C, Tables 1.^20* 
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All Societies are Stratified 

Social stratification beloi^s, of course, to the central core of 
classical sociology. It might best be defined by quoting from an intro- 
duction to social stratification in Canadian Society: 

We are all aware that some people or groups of people have more 
money, power, prestige, and influence than others. We also know 
from experience that we evaluate some occupations, such 
the higher professions, more hlgh]ly than others which require little 
skill or education. This hierarchical principle which is found^ 
all social systems, is called social stratification2. (Italics added). 

Although the concept of ranking people by social class is 
repugnant to most North Americans and is in direct violation of dominant 
democratic values, like “equality of opportunity” and "equaUty of human 
rights”, it is nevertheless a fact that every known society of any siie, 
is stratified.^ The paradox of the democratic ideal is cou|)ounded when 
it is recognised that the greatest development of social rank orders is 
found in societies with the greatest degree of specialisation, heterogeneity 
and division of labor, all highly characteristic of modern industrialised 



democracies, and especially so of the United States and Canada. However, 
it has also been noted that as countries become wealthier, the gap between 
classes narrows, the middle class becomes larger and the general consensus 
on the values of the entire society becomes greater. Obviously Canada 



^Bernard R. Blishen, "The Construction and Use of an Occupational 
Class Scale”, in B.R. Blishen, F.E. Jones, K.D. Naegle, and ^ Potter, 
Canadian Society : Sociological Perspectives (Glencoe, 111. : The Free 
Press, 1961), p. 452. 



^Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, Human B^avio£, ^ 
of Scientific Findings (New York, Harcourt: Brace and World Inc., 19641, 

p. 460. 

^Ibid., p. 461. 
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must be considered a "wealthier country" and as such is subject to the 
above generalization. 

The Basis of Stratification 

Stratification in societies may be clearly defined as in caste 
societies, or loosely defined as in most industrialized societies. In 
loosely defined systems people can move up or down the hierarchy. This 
process is called social mobility. 

Since there arc no clear boundaries between classes in loosely 
defined class systems, such as exists in Canada, it is very difficult to 
say for any one society ho\/ maiy classes there are. It should be noted 
that the classes t/ith idiich this study is concerned are in fact artificial 
classes "constructed for the purpose of investigation so tliat people can be 
placed in positions relative to each other in the same way that the art- 
ificial parallels of latitude for the earth enable location of geographical 
positions relative to each other. 

Hence in researching the plicnomenon of social strati ficat ion the 
sociologist resorts to "constructing" social classes on the basis of 
scales or indices conposed of objective criteria, such as occupation. 
Income, education, skill and property ownership.^ The social classes 
delineated from a properly constructed scale would then, in fact, be 
classified according to "the power, prestige and influence" each class 
exercises in society. For, as quoted from Blishen earlier, power, 

' ’ibid ., p. 453. 

g 

Bernard R. Blishen e^. op. cit . p. 453. 
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prestige and influence are the important features of class differences. 

It should be understood that the uneven distribution of power 
and influence in society is not a siiuster plot, consciously contrived, 
but is simply a reflection of role differentiation, an essential and 
functional aspect of ar^’- society. 

Of what, then, specifically arc these objective role features that 
comprise the criteria for stratification constituted? In their inventory 
of scientific findii^s entitled Hunan Behavior. Berelson and Steiner 

7 

list the foUo^/ing t^^relvc bases by which people are stratified : 
authority 

powr (political, economic, military) 

ownership of property, relation to the means of production, 
control land (the feudal estates) 
income-amount, type, and sources 
consun^tion patterns and style of life 
occupation or sldll, and achievement in it 
education, learning, wisdom 
divinity, "control" over the supernatural 
altruism, public service, morality 
place in "high society" IdLnship connections ancestry 
(i.e, iiilierited position) 
associational ties and connections 
ethnic status, religion, race 

These authors point out that several of the above cri teria have been 
considered iJiiportant at different times and places. Furthermore, different 
societies have evaluated certain characteristics in different ways. 

Barber points out that a nuirfcer of workers researching the American 
stratification system en^loy a set of social class indicators different 
from the set listed above. Of the nineteen different items in the set 



7 



Berelson and Steiner, op . 



cit,. 



p. 454, 
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of indicators to which Barber referred, eight are related to occupational 
ratii^gs (of the subject, the subjects father and his wife's father) 
employing various scales and categories, four items deal with educational 
level and the remainder cover a range of factors including income, 
housing and residential area. 

Kahl and Davis, vdio studied these items in detail, found "relatively 
high positive correlations" among the scores confuted for the nineteen 
items. From a factor analysis they further foiuid that the two variables 
underlying most of the items ^vere, first, occupational position and 

Q 

second, quality of the house and the residential area. 

These, then, are some of the indicators of social position in 
American Society. However, a question more in^rtant to the conceptual 
model of this study than the basis of social stratification, is the 
effects that the position in the stratification hierarchy has upon 
human behavior; that is, the effects of social rank upon the particular 
norms, values, attitudes and emotions considered appropriate at specific 
occasions. A consideration of this behavioral by-product of the strat- 
ified society involves, first, a brief analysis of the process of human 
socialization. 

The Influence of Stratification on Socialization 

Socialization is the extended process by which "socially shapeless" 
infants learn "the ideas, values or norms, and emotions that are appropriate 
for every kind of social role: funnily, occupational, religious, political, 

®Bernard Barber, Social Stratification (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World Inc., 1957), p. 184. 
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educational, and social class''.^ The greatest part of this learning 
experience is knoim to take place in the family situation, although the 
peer group, the schools, literature, the mass media, work and travel also 
contribute to the total socialisation process. This discussion will con- 
fine itself to a consideration of the family as a socialising agency. 

It is natural that the social roles a particular child learns 
would be closely related to the roles and expectations of his parents 
and siblings, from whom he learns. For this reason, as Darber notes, 

"the infant becomes an approximation of the model his parents have at 
least implicitly had in mind for him as an adult". This social 
learning process inv'olves not only the objective knowledge and ideas 
required for an adequate performance of various social roles, but it 
includes, as well, a learning of the values, attitudes and emotions 
appropriate to a wide range of social situations. Certainly the 
attitudes and emotions evoked in a child by the word "school" would 
not be the same in all family settings. Cbviously the value placed 
upon school in the family, and learned by the child, would set the 
attitudinal and emotional tone that the child would express. 

If, then, socialisation involves for the child the learning of 
a sot of behavior patterns functional for his parental home, and hence 
conditioned by the social roles of his parents, then it is reasonable 
that the children of parents with vastly different social roles 

^Ibid.. p. 264. 
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would learn a somcvdtat different behavioral repertoire. Earlier it was 
stated that social stratification was a reflection of role different- 
iation in society. It then follows that the socialization of children 
would likely differ considerably between different strata of socle^. 

The vast body of research findings in this area has been crystal! zed 
into a number of widely accepted generalizations applicable to 
industrialized Aimrican society. A review of the more iii^rtant of 
these generalizations follows. 

Most of tlie workers* reporting differences in class socialization 
have siisply dichetofOized society into the lower class and the middle class^ 
and confine themselves to a conparison of these two dominant sectors. 

Tlic Class System and Related Behavior Patterns 

The family into which an individual is born not only establishes his 
social position but also provides a situation for learning the behaviors 
associated with tliat position. This learning proceeds consciously or 
unconsciously^ and includes areas like aspirations and anfcltionSf attitudes 
beliefs^ appearance and etiquette^ manners, tastes and skills.^ In fact 
Berelson and Steiner go so far as to state that: 

The menhers of different classes or those moving or desiring to 
move between classes behave differently on a wide range of matters. 
Such differences are everyidiere fundamental and pervasive. They are 
among the Mst important explanatory differences underlying human 
behavior.^^ 



11 



Berelson and Steiner, op. cit. . p. 468. 
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Many sociological studies have sought to identify differences in 
the "upbringiixs" and consequent behavior patterns of middle-class and 
lower-class children. Indeed, many such differences have been observed, 
some of which arc believed to persist more generally than others. These 
differences cover a wide range of behavior types. For the United States, 
current class differences in child-rearing practices have been summarized 
as follows: 

Lower-class infants and children are subject to less parental 
supervision but more parental authority, to more physical punishment 
and less use of reasonii^ as a disciplinary measure, to less control 
of sexual a«i otlier impulses, to more freedom to express aggression 
(except against tlie parents) and to engage in violence, to earlier 
sex- typing of behavior (i.e., what males and females are supposed to 
be and do), to less development of conscience, to less stress toward 
achievement to less equalitarian treatment vis-a-vis the parents, 
and to less permissive upbringing than are their middle-class con- 
tenq)oraries,i3 

\Vhile naiy other, and more specific differences could be added to 
the above generalizations, further conment and documentation will be 
reserved only for those items mentioned that relate to the motivation 
and achievement of youth in today *s world. 

Sociologists are in general agreement that in our society the 
achievement of professional or managerial occupations requires "adherence, 
to certain values and implied patterns of behavior", Jones has 
conmented on three values essential for "success" in today’s middle-class 
dominated society: 



^ ^Ibid , , p, 479-480, 

^^rank E, Jones, Tlie Social Bases of Education, op. cit., p. 27, 
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One of these values Is success or achievement itself which 
refers to a commitment on the part of the individual to strive 
to better himself in relevant performances relative to con^eti- 
tors. An orientation to success is necessary to achieving a 
higher position and it is an expected orientation of the individ- 
uals vdio fill these positions. Another value is individualism 
which refers to the ri^t of the individual to seek, define and 
achieve his own objectives, but also implies that the individual 
is responsible for his own decisions and, consequently, for his 
own resulting successes and failures. A third value, associated 
with achievement, ^diich may be termed self-discipline . refers to 
the capacity to organize one's energy for the achievement of 
goals distant in time as opposed to using one's energies to achieve 

short-run goals or inmediate satisfactions As it is a coninon 

experience for students to have to decide between meeting the 
demands of school work and satisiyipg a variety of immediate 
desires, such a capacity to defer immediate gratification is viewed 
as essential for those who wish to attain the higher levels of 
education. 

Obviously then, those children in whose socialization (processes 
of child-rearing) achievement, independence and the deferral of gratifica- 
tion was encouraged and rewarded, will have a conpetitive advantage over 
those vdiose socialization emphasized other values. That these three 
values are more characteristic of middle-class than of lower-class 
society has been concluded from various studies. 

Besides not having learned these essentially middle-class values, 
members of lower-class culture are affected in many additional respects. 



^ ^Ibid . . pp. 27-28. 

^®See for example, Louis Schneider & Sverre lysgaard, "The Deferred 
Gratification Pattern'.A Preliminary Study", American Sociological Review. 
18 (1953), 142-149. 

Allison Davis & R.J. Havighurst, "Social Class and Colour Differences in 
Child Rearii^", American ^ciological Review. 11 (1946), 698-710. 
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Some lower-class characteristics \diich nay be seen as adversely affectiqg 

the child's socialization to the iidddle-*class values and norms espoused 

17 

by the school, have been advanced by lilSalter B. Miller. 

1. The coimunity, and not the home, is the basic social unit. 
Social relationships are principally informal, age-graded, 
one-sex groupings which are more important than tlie family 
unit itself. 

2. Family structure is centered around a fenale-based household. 
The father comprises an unstable, undependable, or entirely 
absent member of the family unit. The serial monogany pattern 
of marriage (a succession of ten^oraiy mates) is common. In 
35 to 40 percent of lo\/er-class families the parental role is 
assumed predominantly by the female. 

3. In-group - out-group feelings are strong. Teachers, and most 
other community workers, belong to the out-group. A high 
value is placed upon outsmarting the out-group and its repres- 
entatives . 

4. There is a belief in luck or fate as the chief determinant 
of one's life chances, rather tlian directed and deliberate 
effort. This leads to a passivity that is incompatible 
with anbition and upward mobility aspiration. 

5. Adultncss and toughness are highly-prized adolescent values. 
Schools are both childish and soft, to be endured only as 
long as the law requires. Achievement in school is deprecated, 
not valued, and is likely to result in rejection by the highly 
valued peer group. 

The evidence then suggests that social class differences in child- 
rearing practices and home environment are such as to favor the prospects 
for achievement and "success" of higher-class children and to hinder such 
prospects for lower-class children. It should be remenbered that most of 



17 

Walter B. Miller, Cultural Features of an Urban Lower-Class 
Comnunity (Washington: U.S. Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare), 
Public Health Service (n.d.) cited by D.E. Woodsworth, Project Dir- 
ector, Bie School Performance of Children in Families Receiving 
&»bllc Assistance in Canada . A Research Design prepared by the 
Canadian Welfare Council (Ottawa, Department of National Health 
and Welfare) 1964, p. 5. 
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the empirical data from vdiich the broad generalizations enunciated in this 
chapter have been drawn, are based upon United States studies* It is most 
unlikely however, that Canadian studies would in any way alter the general- 
izations, even though the magnitudes of certain specific relationships 
might vary somewhat* The point beii^ made is that the social structure 
and value constellations of Canadian and United States societies are 
sufficiently similar that the generalizations relating social class, 
socialization and likelihood of achievement apply equally to the United 
States and Canada* If this assunq>tion is accepted, the socialization 
model may be employed as a general theoretical framework for a Canadiaiv- 
based study of a nunber of detailed relationships between aspiration levels 
and selected family factors* 

A major project, presently in an advanced stage of design, is 

intended to "compare the aspirations of Canadian and American youth, 

and determine the extent to idiich findings of studies dealing with 

18 

American youth can be generalized to Canadian society"* The findings 
of this stuify should eliminate much of the speculation still necessary 
in this area* 



^This study is under the direction of Dr* R*N* Pvalko of ‘the 
University of Wisconsin* He intends to investigate social class 
differences in educational and occupational aspirations of 4,000 
Grade 11 and 12 students from two Nova Scotia comnunities* This 
information was acquired through a private comnunication from 
Dr* F*G* Robinson, Director, Canadian Council for Research in 
.Education, Ottawa, Ontario, January, 1965* 



CHAPTER IV 



METHOD AND PROCEDURES 



Background 

This study reports on a portion of the findings of a much larger 
investigation undertaken jointly by the faculty of Agriculture, University 
of Manitoba and the Manitoba Government A.R.D.A. Research Committee,^ 

To assist the reader in placing this study within its larger context, 
the overall project will be summarized. 

The purpose of the study was to determine the educational and 
occupational aspirations of high school-aged youth and to relate these 
aspiration levels to a wide rapge of family, peer group and school- 
related factors. Questionnaires were completed by (a) 1844 or 88 percent 
of all Grade XI and XII students enrolled in High Schools in the three 
sample areas (see Figure and by (b) 347 or 58 percent of boys and 
girls who were enrolled in Grade IX in sanq>le area schools in 1961 
and 1962, but who subsequently withdrew from school, (Had they not 
withdrawn, they would presently also have been in Grades XI and XII,) 
Questionnaires for in-school students were administered by members of 
the research team during school hours whereas the out-of-school youth 
responded to a mailed questionnaire, 

^The Federal Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act 
(A,R,D,A, ) provides for joint Federal-Provincial participation in 
promoting economic and social development in designated rural areas 
of Canada, This agreement provides that funds may be allocated for 
related sociological as well as other research. 
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The subject mtter of this ♦‘hesis is confined to a study of the 
relationships of educational and occupational aspirations of only the 
in-school cohort of respondents to a selected number of factors related 
to only the family situation* Hence, but a portion of the items appear- 
ing in the questionnaire (see Appendix A) will be of concern in this 
project* 

Data Collected 

A two-part questionnaire was prepared during April and early May, 
1964* Part I consisted of questions relating to the level of educational 
aspirations (one of the dependent variables in the study) and to all of 
the selected background factors (independent variables)* Part II com- 
prised the occupational aspiration scale (the other dependent variable)* 

Level of Educational Aspiration was determined in a manner 
similar to that enq>loyed by Sewell^ in his statewide Wisconsin studty’ 
referred to in Chapter II* An attempt was made to discriminate between 
plans and aspirations by first asking the question (no* 24, page 6 in 
questionnaire), "After high school, ny plans for education are: " 

after vdiich followed a forced-choice among the following: 



1* Univcrsily 

2* Technical-vocational school 
3* Teachers * College 
4* Business College 



5* Nurses Training 
6* Other (specify) 

7* No fur^er education 



2 

William H* Sewell, The Educational and Occupational Perspectives 
of Ruial Youth. OP * cit *. p* 4* 
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Immediately thereafter followed the question (Nunfcer 25 ), ”Now. suppose I 
were free to choose « siyr plans for education would be: ", followed by 

the identical list of alternatives offered in the previous question. 

Those selecting; University were then considered as having a high aspiration 
level, those selecting alternatives 2 to 6 as intermediate and those with 
no further plans as low in educational aspiration level. 

Level of Occupational Aspiration (the other dependent variable) 
was measured by employing Haller's Occupational Aspiration Scale, which 
was designated as Part II of the questionnaire.^ This scale was selected 
as the best available measure of the prestige level of preferred occupa- 
tions. It is a multiple- item, forced choice instrument based upon prestige 

rankings of occupations by a national sample of respondents in the United 
4 

States. From a monograph in which the author presents his fiidii^s from 
a series of empirical evaluations of this scale, it is apparent that 
Haller was intent on designing an instrument consistent with accepted 
theoretical constructs of aspiration level theory and with naximum 
reliability and validity: 

^This scale vas copyrighted in 1957 by Dr. Archie 0. Haller of the 
University of Michigan and used by permission. 

4 

For a discussion on procedures of occupational prestige ratings 
see "National Opinion Research Center. Jobs and Occupation: A Popular 
Evaluation. " Opinion News. 9 (l947) p. 3-13. 
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III general we conclude that the 0«A«S« (Occupational Aspiration 
Scale) appears to be a practical, reliable and evidently a valid 
instrument for measuring differential levels of occupational 
aspiration. It is probably the best available single conbination 
of practicability, reliability and validity 

It should be emphasized that Haller's scale has been tested and validated 

only for males. HovTever, the author offers the following opinion as to 

its suitability for females: 

It is the belief of the witers that it (the O.A.3.) nay work 
well with females as well as with males... but this belief has 
yet to be demonstrated.^ 

Judging from the high level of frustration team menliers detected 
whenever girls responded to the Haller scale, it is reasonable to assume 
a somewhat lower level of validity and reliability when the scale is 
applied to girls than when applied to boys. Quite frequently the girls 
has to be reminded that in responding to the scale they were not select- 
ii^ a vocation but only indicating the level to which they aspire 
occupationally. 

The measurii^ instrument is constructed in such a way as to test 
aspiration level at two expression levels, realistic and idealistic, and at 
two goal>periods, short-range and long-range. Ihe entire scale consists of 
eight questions ifith two questions devoted to each of four sections. It 
has a range of 0 to 72 points, with a median of 35 points. Time required 
for administration was about 20 minutes. 



^^Archlbald 0. Haller and Irwin W. Miller, ^ Occupational Aspiration 
Scale : Iheorv. Structure and Correlates (East Lansing, Michigan: State 
Untverslty, Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 288 (1963), p. 104. 

^Ibid . . p. 59. 

^The various dimensions of occupational aspiration that Haller's scale 
embraces are mentioned only to indicate the scope of the instrument; individual 
dimensions (expression levels or goal periods) are not enqilosred in this study; 
only the total score is employed. 
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Although research has shown the scale to be a valid instrument 
for measuring prestige levels of occupational aspirations idien applied 
to similar populations in the United States, no detailed analysis has 
been n»de to determine the validity of the scale for a Manitoba population. 
Preliminary results, however, indicate the scale to be a suitable instru- 
ment. 

Father's Occupational Status . The occupation that respondents 
ascribed to their fathers was raniced according to the Dlishen Occupational 
Class Scale.® In this scale 343 Ca*»dlan occupations were ranked and 
grouped into seven classes according to combined standard scores for 
income and years of schooling. Data were based on the 1951 Canada 
census* A rank order correlation of 0.94 was found between the ratings 
of occupational prestige in the Blishen scale and those of the National 
Opinion Research Center, (N.O.R.C. ) of the United States. This is 
significant in that the Haller Occupational Aspiration Scale described 
above was based upon the N.O.R.C. ratings. 

Socio-Economic Status (S.E.S.) Scale 

The scale employed to measure the socio-economic status of 
respondents was an arbitrary adaptation of Sewell's "Sftiort Form of the 
Farm Family Socio-Economic Status Scale This is a shortened 

®Bernard R. Blishen, et. al., o£. ci^., 477-486. 

®Wimarn H. Sewell, "A Short Form of the Farm Family Socio-Economic 
Status Scale", Rural Sociology. 8 (1943), 161-170. 
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version of Sewell's earUer and more comprehensive scale, first described 
in 1940.’^° Because of the amount of interview time required for the longer 
form SeweU was persuaded to shorten it. In so doing he selected 14 of the 
n„st easily obtainable itenm fr«. the original scale. Analysis showed that 
these items possessed sharp diagnostic capacity in samples taken in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and loulsiana farm populations. The validity of the shortened form 
was established in that it produced scores in veiy close agreement with the 
original scale. The three states mentioned above are of sufficient diversity 
to make it reasonable to employ an adaptation of this scale in Manitoba. 

The 14 diagnostic items included in Sewell's revised scale were as 
follows: construction of house, roonwperson ratio, lighting facilities, water 
piped into horse, power washer, refrigerator, radio, telephone, automdbUe, 
daily newspaper, wife's education, husba»l's education, husband's attendance 
at church or Sunday school, wife's attendance at church or Sunday School. 
Sewell classified the first six items as material possessions, the second 
six as cultural possessions and the last two as social participation. 

A revision of this farm family scale was considered necessary 
because «a- sample consisted of urban as well as farm youth. Furthermore, a 
few items were believed no longer to discriminate between social cUsses. 

Of the six items of material possession all were retained except that of 
lighting facilities, ami in its place was inserted home ownership. 
extensive rural coverage and low rates of Manitoba Hydro was believed to 
disqualify electric lighting as a diagnostic factor. 



socioSt^ 

pp, 125-137* 
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Revision of the six cultural possessions consisted of a deletion 
of radio and husband *s and wife*s education* Like electricity, the radio 
was assumed to be a near universal possession in the sainple areas and 
the level of father *s and mother* s education were to be two important 
independent variables in the overall study, and hence, were deleted 
from this scale to avoid the possibility of spurious correlation. Two 
cultural possessions, television and record player were inserted into 
the scale on the assunq>tion they would be fairly reliable indicators 
of socio-economic status. The two social participation items (husband's 
and wife's attendance at Church or Sunday School) were also deleted 
because they were not considered a valid measurement of social participation, 
especially in urban areas. No items were added in their place. 

In summary, the socio-economic scale enployed in this study was 
con^rised of the following eleven items. Each positive item was scored 
as one point. 

1. Roonv-person ratio 

2. Home Ownership 

3. Home construction (brick, stucco or painted frame) 

4. Refrigerator (gas or electric) 

5. Running water 

6. Subscription to daily newspaper 

7. Power washing machine 

8. Record Player 



i 
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9. Television 

10. Telephone 

11. Automobile 

In scoring this scale a room-person ratio of 1.3 or greater was 
considered positive, as xvas a 1962 or later model automobile. 

Although the above outlined adaptation of Sewell's scale, which 
was used in this study, has not been statistically validated, it should 
be noted that the items afnployed in the scale have been used in similar 
populations. 

The I.Q. Test . Although the matter of I.Q. does not enter directly 

into the hypotheses under test, and hence has not been mentioned up to 

this point, this measurement was en^loyed as a control variable in liie 

statistical analysis. The I.Q. level was obtained from Department of 

Education records for only those respondents \dio were enrolled in sample 

area schools during titeir Grade IX year. This amounted to 1487 of the 

total cohort of 1844. The balance represents those i.,tudents idio migrated 

into sample school divisions after completing their Grade IX elsevdiere. 

It is recognized that the migrant status of those for whom no I.Q. scores 

were available could tend to have a biasing effect on the data, in that 

other studies have shown a positive relationship to exist between a high 

11 

I.Q. and those most likely to migrate from rural to urban areas. 

The I.Q. test administered by the Department of Education to all 
Grade IX students in Manitoba is known as the "Quick Scoring Group Test 

^^See for example, C. Harold Brown and Roy C. Buck, Factors Associated 
with the Migrant Status of Young Adult Males from Rural Pennsylvania 
(University Park, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State University Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 676, 1961). 
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of Learning Capacity -- Advanced - Grade X to Adult 

Other Data . Data as to independent variables not yet mentioned 
were obtaiwsd by structured c[uestionnaire. The precise wording of these 
questions will appear as the data and findings of each variable are dealt 
with in later chapters. 

Pre-testing the Questionnaire . After the first draft bf the 
questionnaire was completed it was pre-tested on a^^out 100 Grade XI and 
XII students in the Steihbach Collegiate, Steiribach, Manitoba. This 
experience resulted in the restructuring of a few questions as well as 
in deciding that the Haller O.A.S. should follow rather then preceed 
the main part of the questionnaire. The O.A.S. proved to be the more 
frustrating part of the instrument, especially for the girls. 

Administering the Questionnaire . In about mid-May, menfcers of 
the research team visited the principal of each High School in the 
sanq>le areas to introduce them personally to the purpose and nature 
of the study and to arrange a specific date and time for admirdstering 
the questionnaire. Without exception, principals and teachers co- 
operated fully by permitting team members to administer the instrument 
personally during regular school hours. This was done during late May 
and early June, 1964. Between SO and 60 minutes was usually required 
for the introduction and administration of the two-part instrument. 

Procedures of Data Processing . Following the processing of 
raw data into the necessary scales and categories the findings on each 
respondent was transferred to an I.D.M. card. Facilities of the 
University of Manitoba Computor Center "were then employed for the 

^^his test was devised by the Ontario College of Education and 
copyrighted in 1958 by the Ontario Department of Education, Toronto. 
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production of frequency distribution tables and for the calculation of 
Chi Square and co-efficient of contingency statistics. 

The Sample 

Three san^le areas were selected for this study. The areas 
were selected so as to maximize difference in social and economic 
conditions. One area, consisting of Manitoba* s Interlake region, 
included School divisions 21, 22 and 23, (See Figure 2), This area 
is characterized by low income levels, and because of its general 
state of economic depression is presently the focus of a comprehensive 
rural development program. 

The second area was selected in the relatively prosperous 

agricultural region of Manitoba *s Central Plains, School divisions 

12 

30 and 31 were selected from this area. Like the Inter lake area, 
this region is primarily rural although it contains trade centers 
such as MacGregor, Carberry, Neepawa and Gladstone, 

The third area is comprised of two non-contiguous high school 
units in suburban municipalities of the Metropolitan Winnipeg area. 



^^Lowry Helson, Area Development in the Interlake ; Problems and 
Proposals (Winnipeg: Queen*s Printer for Manitoba, 1964), In this 
A,R,0,A, research report on Manitoba*s Inter lake region. Dr, Nelson 
ranlced Manitoba *s Census Divisions according to several socio-economic 
indicators extracted from the 1961 Canada Census, For exan^le, in Census 
12, which includes the Interlake sample area, 34,7 per cent of families 
had an income of under $2,000 per year as compared with 25,8 per cent 
in the Central Plains Census area (No, lO), Similarly, all other pcipula- 
tion, education, housing, income and farm indices cited by Nelson favoured 
the Central Plains area from a socio-economic standpoint. 
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Included in this puburban sample were the Vincent Massey Collegiate In Fort 
Garry end the River East CollejjlatJ! in NwtH ICildonan. 

Ho attemipt iMis made to select sample areas that were either economically or 
ethnically repreaentatlve of Manitoba as a whole# In keeping with the social 
strati ficatlon model; the main criterion for sample selection was that of a broad 
ranga orf aocial and economic conditions in both rural and urban Manitoba* In 
keeping with the content of Chapters II and III, a broad range in social class 
should produce a broad range in aspiration levels. That the rural sample areas 
provided such e socio-economic range is shown on page 54 (foot note 12). In the 
judgement of the researcher the suburban communities of Fort Garry and North 
Kildonan complimented the predominantly lower class rural sample by providing 
a large number of respondents in the higher class range* 

Had ethnic representation been of primary concern, St. Boniface might have 
been selected as one area. Rut this community would not have provided the much 
needed upper class representation. 

The sample of respondents consisted of all the Grade XI and XII students 
present in the school on the day the questionnaire was administered. Of the 2095 
students enrolled in the 28 high schools Involved, 1844 or 88 percent, responded* 
This total was made up of 987 males and 857 females. 

While this group is referred to in this report as a sample. In the strict 
sense it is not a sample in that it does not Involve a random procedure, but is 
a group selected to maximize social class differences. 

In view of the preliminary nature of this study and the methodological 
problems in the sample taken, as outlined above, generalizations from the find- 
ings of this research would not be warranted. This project Is rather to be inter 
preted as a test of a number of hypotheses derived from United States studies on 
one rather substantial population (1844) of Manitoba high school students. 

f^For a breakdown of the June, 1964 Grade XI and XII enrollment question- 
naires completed and percent coverage by sample areas, and by schools^ see 
Appendix B. 



CHAPTER V 



PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The tables presented in this chapter contain only the percentages 

of boys and girls aspiring to "high" levels of education and occupation. 

For a full range of relationships (from hi^ to lovr in both dependant 

and indcpcndant variables) the reader is referred to Appendix C, where 

four corresponiing tables appear from which each table presented in 

this discussion has been abstracted. Table I, for instance, was 

abstracted from Tables lA, IB, IC andlD on pages 128 to 129 $ as 

2 

indicated in the last line of the table. This procedure has been 
follovred throughout this chapter. It is to be understood that the 



\y definition "high" educational aspiration refers to University 
level while "high" occupational aspiration refers to a level exceeding 
45 points on the Haller scale, 

^In the interests of readability most of the detailed data pertinent 
to this study has been relegated to the Appendix, A word of ^planation 
is in order concerning the categories used in the appendices dealing with 
educational aspiration levels. It will be noted that the tables for boys 
contain three aspiration level categories, while tables for girls contain 
four categories. For both boys and girls, the category listed as "high 
refers to those students aspiring to University level aiui the category 
rated "low" represents tlie group with no further educational aspirations. 
The "medium" level for boys included tliose boys aspiriiig to all other types 
of post-high school education (Teachers* College, technical, vocational, 
etc,). Because comparatively few boys aspired to Teachers* College, it^ 
was necessary to include this group in the same category as those aspiring 
to technical and vocational schools, A substantial proportion of girls, 
however, aspired to Teachers* College and nursing education, and this 
group was classified as "medium-high" in aspiration level. Those girls 
aspiring to other areas of post-high school study (commercial, trade or 
vocational) were rated as "medium-low". 

Each table in the Appendix is acconpanied by the following 
statistics: degrees of freedom (D/F), Chi Square (x ), Coefficient of 
Contingency (C) and probability of significant association of factors (Pj, 
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probability v»lues (P) appearii^ undor «ach column in tlie tables 
pi'csented apply to the respective tests of significant associations 
for the full range of relationships and not to the column itself. 

Ohly those relationships Kith a confidence lev«l ejcceodir^g one percent 
\/ill toe considered a« oignificant in thl5 discussion. 

With this explanatory hacl^round we shall proceed to a con- 
sideration of the collected data. Findir^s relating, to the hypotheses 
under test are presented in the order .i n «diich the hypotliesos were 
stated in Chapter H. 

I HYPOTHESES: THE SOUCATIOUVL AND OCCUPATIORiL ASPIMTIOH LEVIIS OF 

HI6N SCHOOL BOYS AH1> CttlS iHCREASE WITH THE SIZE OF 
THE ¥/VaU^S CeMMONlW OF RBSIPEKCB.3 

The data in Tablo I, aheK an interesting hut inconsistent 
pattern udien hoys aspiring to Hi^ educational and occupational levels 
are related to size of community. Of the boys from the largest centers 
(over 2S00 population) 71.3 percent aspired to University and 54.7 
percent scored High in occupational aspiration. This compared vrith 
51.4 and 35.6 percent respectively for boys residing on farms. It 
is noted that in towns of 500 and loss, 60.2 and 45.1 percent of boys 
ranlced High in educational and occupational aspirations as compared 



"^Thie statement actually embraces four distinct hypotheses which 
relate the size of the family’s community of residence to: 

(a) the educational aspirations of high school boys 

(b) the occupational aspirations of high school boys 

(c) the educational aspirations of high school girls 

(d) the occupational aspirations of high school girls 

As a matter of convenience the data are presented and discussed as a 
group of closely related hypotheses. This approach will be followed 
throughout this chapter. 
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TABIE I 

121E REIATIONSHIP 0F SIZE OP COrHUNITY OF PAHEHTAL RESIDENCE UPON HICH 
EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATlOr^ ASPIRATIOH 1£VELS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL BOYS AND 



Six« of Community Bdueatioml Occupational 

of % Aspiring to % with 

Parental Roai^ence University Level High O.A.L, 





DSZIS 


Oirls 




Girls 


More than 2500 


71,3 


53,0 


54,7 


55,3 


501-2500 


54,0 


36,2 


40,6 


52,4 


500 and less 


60,2 


29,0 


45,1 


37,0 


Farm 


51.4 


26,8 


35,8 


42,6 


Nunlisr sf Cases 


(«3) 


(308) 


(426) 


(393) 


P, 


•01 


,01 


•01 


,01 


Ref, Appendix C Table Me, 


lA 


IB 


1C 


ID 



with JP4.0 and 40,6 percent respeetively, in towns \vith populations of 501 to 



2500,^ Hence, boys from smaller to^ms registered slightly higher aspiration 
levels than did boys from larger rural centers, A possible explanation of 
this interesting deviation from the hypothesized relationship might be that 
high school boys in larger rural centers (501-2500) have a greater likelihood 
of finding a job locally than boys in smaller centers (500 and less). Hence 
some of the less motivated boys in the larger towns may feel that they can 
"get by" in life by anticipating a job their home town has to offer. How- 
ever, this local job opportunity is not likely to exist for boys in smaller 
centers, and more of these boys may realize that their only hope for 
a reasonably secure livelihood lies in further education and ultimately 
in a higher level of employment than is available in the home town. 



^It is recognized that extreme caution should be exercised when 
Interpreting tests where inversions appear like those in Table I, 
Although additional tests %fcre not en^loyed to determine vdiether or not 
these inversions represented a significant trend in the data, a tentative 
interpretation was nevertheless advanced. 
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This could accoimt for the latter group's d.i^tly higher educational 
as well as occupational aspiration levels. This suggested explanation 
could well be more thoroughly tested as a Iqrpothesis of another stu^. 

A relationship somewhat more consistent ^d.th the hypothesis 
was noted idien the girls registering High educational and occupational 
aspirations vero related to community size. Ihe largest communities ’ 

(over 2500) produced the largest proportion of High aspiring girls, 

whereas the farm environment produced the smallest proportion of girls ^ \ 

t 

aspiring to University. However, villages under 500 in population, 
contributed the smallest proportion of girls aspiring to High job 
levels. It Yvas noted earlier that Haller's occupational aspiration 
scale had iiot been validated for girls. Hence, if the scale is not 
as applicable for girls as it is for boys, it may well be less reliable 
when applied to girls. It is therefore likely that the small difference 
noted in aspiration level between girls from towns of less than 500 
and girls from farms may not be a real difference. 

Nevertheless, when the Chi Square test ^vas applied, the relationr- 
ship between educational and occupational aspiration levels and size 

of community of parental residence was found to be significant for both j 

boys and girls. Hence the hypotheses that the educational and occuna- | 

» ■ 

i 

tional aspiration level of high school boys and girls increases with | 

i 

I 

the size of fgunilv's community of residence can be accented with some | 

i 

qualification with respect to bovs in rural towns of less than 2500 
population . 



tM-. 4 < V I- 
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n hyfothbsics: 



THE BDUCATIOHAL mi> OCCUPATIOHAL ASPIRATION LEVELS OF 
HMN school BOVS AND GUOS iKCKfilSB WITH DiCREASlRG 

sofliflLecewaiic status of family of oubntation 



Th<l el«vdn point socio-economic class scale employed in this 
study was described on page 51. The six status categories noted 
in Table II were arbitrarily set as follows: Those scorii]g eleven 

points on the scale were given a status ranic order of one; tliosc 
scoring ten were ranl<cd twoj and so on down the line to a score of 
sin. All those scoriig; six. or less on the scale were given a status 

rank of six. 

The data in Table II shmt a clear «id consistent relationship 
betwen socio-economic status of fanily and High educational as well as 
High occiwational aspiration levels of both boys and girls. In all cases 
the relationship was significant. Furthermore, the strength of the 
relationships exceeded the C value of .2 in all cases except for the 
aspirations of boys, in which the C value was .1990. 

(See Appendix C, Tables 2A to 2D). 

Of boys from high social status families 75.0 percent aspired 

to University level as against 31.4 percent of boys from lew status 
homes. The relationship for girls is no loss striking, ranging from 
68.1 percent from hi^, down to 14.8 percent from low status fandUes. 

A simiUr consistent pattern is noted with respect to occupational 



Sflie statistic C syiiiboHaes the "Coefficient of Oontingen^", 

which is frequently employed in studies 

tsf tho strcnirth of a relationship of data in a contmgeTOy Taoie. 

This statistic U fairly limited in its 

are outlined in Ihomas 0. McCormich, Elementatx Socxal Statistics 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941), pp* 203-208. 
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TADI£ II 

THE REIATI0N3HIP OF 30CI0-EC0NCHIC 3TATU3 OF FAMILY TO HIGH EDUCATIONAL 
AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVELS OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS 





Educational 


Occupational 


Socio-Economic 


% Aspiring to 


% with 




Status Rank 


Universily Level 


High O.A, 






Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


1 (High) 


75.0 


68.1 


60.5 


66.7 


2 


69.8 


47.8 


50.5 


50.5 


3 


63.8 


37.2 


49.0 


48.9 


4 


55.1 


31.8 


39.8 


44.9 


5 


53.8 


21.9 


38.0 


42.1 


6 (Low) 


31.4 


14.8 


26.8 


27.0 


Nuniier of Cases 


(562) 


(308) 


(428) 


(395) 


P. 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


Ref. Appendix Table No. 


2A 


2B 


2C 


2D 



aspirations for both boys and girls. (Tables 2A to 2D, also show that 
the converse relationship is no less consistent at low aspiration levels, 
with the highest proportion of low aspirers coming from low status homes, 
and the lo^/cst proportion, from high status homes. ) 

On the basis of these data, we can accent the hypotheses that 
the educational and occupational aspiration levels of hi gh steho ol boys 
and girls increase ^d.th increasing socio-economic status of family of 
orientation . 

The above mentioned findirgs are also in keeping with the 
discussions in Chapter III, in which the influence of social class 
structure on bdiavior patterns of youth (including aspiration level) 
were discussed as a theoretical basis for this stu^. The data presented 
in this Chapter will be more fully related to the theoretical model in 
the concluding chapter. 
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III HYPOTHESES: 



THIS EJWCATIOHAL AHD OCCUPATIOHAL ASPIRATION IBVEl^ OF 
HI«M SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRIS INCREASE AS THE OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS OF FATHmS INCREASE^ 



As indicated in Oiapter III, Blishen's Occupational Class scale 
places Canadian occupations into seven status classoe. Ihe four categories 
referred to in Tabl^ III ware obtained by grouping Blishen*s Classes 
follows: classes ^ne and T\^o - hijh; classes Three and Four - 

fnedium-high; class Five - mediuiv-low; classes Six and Seven - low. 

The mediu)ii-3iv class still remained wicH the largest as it included 
all the students whose fathers* occupation was fariidi^. 



TABLE III 



TMfi lUSIATIOMSMIP OF FATHERS* OCCUPATIONAL STATUS TO HIQH EDUCATIONAL 
AMD OCCUPATIoJJaL ASPIRATION LEVELS (JjF HIGH SCHOOL 60® AMD OIRLS 



Educational Ofccupational 

Father *s Occupational ^Aspiring to * 

Status Level University level High O.A.L. 





Ms 


Oirls 


Boys 


Girls 


High 


84,S 


70,1 


74,4 


57,1 


Hediun Hi^ 


74,3 


54,3 


58,2 


61,2 


Med inn bow 


55,1 


32,1 


39,9 


46,7 


Lew 


52, 4- 


25,2 


37,4 


35, 2 


Number of Cases 


(532) 


(299) 


(409) 


(379) 


p. 


< ,01 


<,01 


<,01 


< ,01 


Ref, Appendix Table No, 


3A 


3B 


3C 


3D 



Inasmuch as occupational status and socio-economic status are 
closely related concepts one would expect tiiem to relate similarly to 
a common variable^ such as educational and occupational aspirations of 
youth. The strong and consistent association between high occupational 
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status of father and high educational and occupational aspirations of 
youth is shoxm in Table III. This is shown to apply to boys as well as 
to girls. All of the relationships were found to be significant. 

Oiiily in the case of the occupational aspirations of girls was the 
relationship \fith the occupational status of father not a consistent 
one. Of girls with fathers of High and Medium-High occupational status, 
57,1 and 61.2 pei’cent respectively, had high occupational aspirations. 

In all other cases the percent of boys and girls in the High aspiration 
category declined consistently with each decline in the occupational 
status ranlc of fathers. Of tlie boys and girls with fathers of High job 
status 84,9 and 70.1 percent, respectively, aspired to University, as 
compared with 52.4 and 25,2 percent respectively, when the fathers of 
boys arvi gii'ls occupied Low status jobs. (The statistical data shown 
folloxd.ng Tables 3A to 3D also indicate that the C values exceeded .2 
in all tables except Table 3D, wliich concerns the occupational 
aspiration level of girls, in which the C value was .18403* ) 

On the basis of the data presented we can accept the hypotheses 
that the educational and occupational aspiration level o f high school _ 
bovs and girls increase as the occupational status of father s increase. 

IV HYPOTHESES; (A) THE EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPHUTION lEVEIS 

OF HICH SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRIS INCREASES ALONG WITH THE 
LEVEL OF FATHERS* EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVBMEMT. 
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V HYPOTHESES: (B) THE EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPDUTION LEVELS 

OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND GDUS INCREASES ALONG WITH THE 
LEVEL OF MOTH5RS* EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

The above tw sets of hypotheses are considered within the same 
discussion to facilitate a comparison betwen the level of fathers* 
and mothers* educational experience upon the aspiration levels of 
youth. 

Tables IV and V clearly show the strong influence of parental 
education upon the aspiration levels of youth. Proportions of boys and 
girls in both High aspiration categories gradually declined as levels 
of fathers* and motliers* education declined. Of boys and girls with 
fathers educated beyond high school, 78.6 and 68.3 percent respectively, 
aspired to University. This conp^red with 40.4 and 21.4 percent of 
boys and girls \diose fathers had grade four or less education. A 
similar decline in percent of High aspiring boys and girls was noted when 
mothers* education declined from post-high school to less than grade 
five. In like manner the occupational aspirations of both sexes 
declined along with parental education level, although somewhat less 
consistently. 

A study of the data reveals the strong Influence of parents 
with hi^i school experience on the occupational aspirations of both boys 
and girls. Virtually no differences are noted in the percent of High 
Occupational Aspirers among children whose parents failed to enter high 
school. A similar pattern is noted, although to a lesser degree, when 
mothers * education is related to tlie educational aspirations of youth. 
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TABU IV 

THE REIATIONSIOT OF FATHERS' IWEL OF EDUCATIONAL ACHlEjmKT UPON 
HIGH EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION lEVEIS OF HIGH 

SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS 



Level of Fathers' 
Educational 
Achievement 



Beyond High School 
High School Graduate 
Some High School 
Grades 5-8 
Grade 4 and less 

Number of Cases 

P. 

Ref. Appendix Table No. 



% Aspiring to 
University level 



Occupational 
% vdth 
High O.A.L. 



Bsjrs 


Girls 




Girls 


78.6 


08.3 


69.3 


59.4 


69.4 


49.0 


52.6 


62.0 


64.6 


36.1 


50.9 


45.8 


53.1 


27.4 


33.9 


43.5 


40.4 


21.4 


33.0 


43.5 


(552) 


(304) 


(421) 


(391) 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


< .01 


4A 


4B 


4C 


4D 



TABLE V 

THE REIATIONSHIP OF MOTHERS* LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEME^ UPON 
HIGH EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION lEVElS OF HIGH 

SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS 



Level of Motliers* 
Educational 
Achievement 



Occupational 



% Aspirii\g to 
University level 


% with 
High O.A.L. 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


83.9 


68.7 


73.4 


56.0 


72.7 


50.2 


54.5 


53.7 


62.5 


34.8 


44.9 


50.2 


44.7 


24.1 


32.3 


38.7 


42.9 


19.1 


32.6 


36.4 


(555) 


(308) 


(422) 


(395) 


<.01 


< .01 


< .01 


<.05 


5A 


5B 


5C 


5D 



Beyond High School 
High School Graduate 
Some High School 
Grades 5 — 8 
Grade 4 and less 

Number of Cases 

P. 

Ref. Appendix Table No« 
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The percentage differences of youth aspiring to High educational levels 
were but slight between the two elementary school categories of mothers* 
education. Beyond this level, however, each increment in mothers* 
education produced a sizeable increase in high aspiring youth. 

The most consistent pattern was noted when the five educational 
categories of fathers* education were related to percent boys and girls 
with High educational aspirations. Each increment in fathers* educa- 
tion resulted in a substantial increase of percent High aspiring youth. 

The data accompanying Tables 4A to 4D and 5A to SC clearly 
indicate the strong and highly significant relationships between High 
aspiration levels a«l parental education. Of the seven significant 
relationships represented by these tables only Table 4D, which relates 
fathers* education to the O.A.L. of girls,® had a C value of less than 
.2. The relationship between mothers* education and the O.A.L. of girls 
failed to reach the one percent level of confidence, and hence cannot be 
considered significant. 

It may be worthy of note that the C values for the association 
between mothers* education and the E.A.L. of boys and girls as well 
as the O.A.L. of girls, was higjlier in all cases than the C values 
relating fathers* education to these factors. However, no firm 
conclusions should be drawn from this observation as the C statistic 
does not readily lend itself to this kind of comparison. 



®O.A.L. and E.A.L. are abbreviations for occupational aspiration 
level and educational aspiration level, respectively. 
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On the basis of data presented the follovdng groups of hypotheses 
can be accepted: (a) the educatio nal and occupational aspiration levels 

of school bovs and itirls in c rease alone with the level of fathe jisj 

educational achievement (b) the educational and occupational aspirati on. 
levels of high school bovs. and t he educational aspiration levels ,^ 
hiph school girls increase along wit h t he lev el of mothers* educationa l 
achievement . The single hypothes is that was not supported and whi ^ 
nnist be rejected vas that the occupatio nal asp iration levels ofji igh 
school girls increase alo n e \Ath the level of mothers* educatio nal 



achievement . 

VT hypotheses* the educational and occupational aspiration I£VE^ 0 F 

VI HYPOTHESES. BOYS AND GIRIS INCREASE WITH 

STRENGIH or FATHERS' ENCOURAGBffiNT FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION. 

VTT HYPOTHESES* THE EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 

VII HYPOTHESES. WITH INCRE^ING 

STRENGTH OF MOTHERS' ENCOUR AGEIST FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION. 

Because of the close relationship between these two groups of 
hypotheses their supporting data will also be considered within the same 



discussion. 

The forced choice questions relatii* to the above hypotheses 
were worded as foUows: Concerning sy education. father (mother) has 

( 1 ) Strongly encouraged me to continue 

(2) given me some encouragement to contime 

( 3 ) encouraged me to work after graduating from high school 

( 4 ) encouraged me to quit hi# school and work 

(5) never said much about it 



'Aft. V. 
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In analysing the data those respondents checking munber one 
were recorded as having received "strong” parental encouragement for 
post-high school education. But because of con?>aratively few responses 
in each of the other fotir categories, these four were grouped under 
the one encouragement category, "some to none". 

The data in Tables VI anJ VII shows the positive relationship 
between parental encouragement for post-high school education and the 
proportions of boys and girls in the High aspiring categories. The 
converse relationship is noted for the low aspiring students (Appendix C, 
Tables 6A to 6D and 7A to 7D) where the largest proportions consistently 
rated strength of parental encouragement as "some to none". 

All of the tests referred to in Tables VI and VII yielded 
significant Chi Square values. The C values ranged from a low of .1169 
for the influence of mother's encouragement on the E.A.L. of boys to a 
high of .20362 where mother's encouragement was related to the O.A.L. of 
girls. In general, then, a significant but weak relationship was found 
between the strength of the students perceptions of parental encourage- 
ment for post-high school education, and the students aspiration levels. 
Hence, the hypotheses. VI and VII were supported b y the data and can_be 
accepted. 

A closer study of Tables VI and VII suggests that the perceived 
strength of fathers' encouragement may have been somewhat more closely 
related to aspiration levels of children than was that of mothers* 
encouragement. When considering boys and girls aspiring to University, 
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TABLE VI 

THE REUTIONSNIP OF STRENGTH GP FATHERS* ENC0URA6CNEUT FOR CQNTIHUlMr 
GDUCATION UPON HIGH EDUCATIONAL AND OCCIPATIONAL ASPIRATION 
LEVELS OP mCH SCHOOL BONS AMD GIRLS 



Educational Occupational 



Strcngtli of IS Aspiring to % with 



Father *s Encouragciecut 


University Level 


High 


o 

• 

> 

• 

• 




Bojrs 


Girls 




Girls 


Strong 


6S.7 




61.5 


53.6 


Some to none 


SO.O 


26.5 


33.8 


38.7 


Nmnber of Cases 


(S50) 


(302) 


(420) 


(388) 


P. 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


Ref. Appendix Table No. 


GA 


6B 


6C 


6D 



TABLE VII 



THE REIATIONSIUP OF STRENGTH OF MOTHERS » ENCOlIRAGIiM®T FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION UPON HIGH EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 
LEVELS OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AI4D OIRLS 



Educational Occupational 

Strength of % Aspiring to % ^d.th 

Mother *s Encouragement University Level High O.A.L. 





Bojrs 


Cirls 


Boys 


Girls 


Strong 


63.2 


40.2 


48.0 


42.9 


Some to none 


50.2 


27.4 


35.6 


33.8 


Number of Cases 


(560) 


(308) 


(427) 


(395) 


P. 


< .01 


<.01 


< .01 


<.01 


Ref. Appendix Table No. 


7A 


7B 


7C 


7D 
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and boys in the High O.A.L. category, the differences in percentage 
of High aspirers between tliose ivho indicated they received Strong 
encouragement and those indicating Some to None, is notably greater 
for fathers tlian for mothers. For instance, in Tables VI and VII, 
these differences for boys aspiring to University are 15,7 percent 
for fathers' encouragement (65,7 ~ 50,0) and 13,0 percent for mothers' 
encouragement. In the case of girls the influence of a Strong 
fathers' encouragement resulted in a 16,8 percent increase in High 
aspiring girls (43,3 - 26,5) as compared with a 12,4 percent increase 
as a result of Strong encouragement from mothers. An even stronger 
indication of the superior effect of fathers' influence is noted in 
tlie case of the ¥&gh 0,A,L, boys. With Strong fathers' encouragement 
the proportion of High occupational aspirers increased 17,7 percent 
as compared \^th only a 12,4 percent difference bet\/een the t\ro 
categories of mothers' encouragement. Only in the case of the 0,A,L, 
of girls did Strong mothers' encouragement result in a higher percent 
increase over the Some to None category (18,1) than did that of Strong 
fathers' encoiuragenrent (14,9), 



VTTT HVPtYTHESES' THE ELUCATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVELS OF 
VIII HYPOTHESES. AND GIRIS ARE MORE LI^^^ 

IN A NORMAL THAN IN A BROKEN HOME SITUATION 
Tlie definition of a "broken home" situation, as it applies to this 
study, can best be inferred from the forced choice question that was 

asked: 
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I make nxy regular home vdth: 
1. iry o\m parents 
3, step-parents 
5, other relatives 
7, other (specify) 



2. one parent only 
4, grandparents 
6. independently 



In analysing the data, all respondents who indicated making their 
regular home with both parents \/ere designated as having a "normal" home 
situation. All other categories (nunfcers 2 to 7) were combined into what 
\iras called a "broken" home situation. (As can be seen from Appendix C, 
Tables 8A to 8D the total number of respondents in the Broken home 
category still amounted to only about 9 to 12 percent of the number in 
Normal home environments.) 

It is apparent from Table VIII that the home situation, as defined 
in this study, is not an indicator of the aspiration levels of high school 
students. Especially was this found to pertain to girls, in which case no 
real differences were noted in the proportions of High aspirers coming 
from Normal as compared with Broken homes. Similarly, the home situation 
appeared to have no effect on the O.A.L. of boys. 

A different picture emerged concerning home situation and the 



educational aspirations of boys. From Table VIII it is noted that the 
proportion of boys from Brolcen homes aspiring to University was 15,1 
percent greater than was the proportion from Normal home environments, 

(An analysis of Table 8A indicated a probability of less than one percent 
that this difference occurred by chance. However, the weakness of the 
relationship is indicated by the low C value of ,1381), 
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On the basis of these findings the hypotheses relating high^ 

...d asplra tloi.s of hlRh school youth t. a . no gBl 

;»^ nnnosGd t-o a broken home situation must be re jected. 



TABLE VIII 



the rbutiowhip of wohmal as ccmpabed with broken hche situations to high 

EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL AiSPHlATION LEVEIS OF 
urnu crunnT. CIOY51 AND CTRLS 





Educational 


Occuoational 


Hone 

Situation 


Aspiring to 
University Level 


, ^ with 
High O.A.L. 




Bojis 


Girls 


Bojrs 


Girls 


Normal 

Broken 

Hunter of Cases 

P. 

Ref. Appendix Tabic Ho. 


S9.9 
75.0 
(565) 
< .01 

8A 


36.3 

32.9 

(309) 

N.S. 

8B 


44.7 

44.2 

(429) 

N.S. 

8C 


47.5 

45.3 

(395) 

N.S. 

8P 



IX HYPOTHESES: 



HE EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LBVfilS OF HIGH 
CIRIS WILL VARY WITH ETHHIC 8ACIWW1MD OF 






Tlie areas from which the sample of responieot* were drawn were 
rich in their ethnic diversity. However, the practical requirement of 
minlmuM cell frequencies in contingency tables necessitated a severe 
lindtatien on the number of ethnic groups that could be individually 
coeipared. Only the foUowii* ethnic groups could be conqared: British, 
Gerean, Icelandic, Ukrainian and Russian and French and other. It was 
particularly unfortunate that our sample contained an insufficient number of 
French-Canadian respondents to enable a distinct category of this group; 
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H indicates tfcat aspir.tlan level differences among stedeots 
ef different ethnic background* were not elgnificant. 

table IK 

rHB REUTIONSHIP of EIVNIC BACl^eOUKD TO HIGH ED'JCATIOJJ WD OCCUPATIOMAL 

me j^Tiow i£m w hish school bow m« amis 



Ethnic 
Background 



British 
(Serman 
Icelandic 

Ukrainian & Russian 
Freneli & Other 

Murubcr of Cases 

P. 

Ref, Ap|>e«diK Table No. 



% Aspiring to 
Unieorsity LevcJ. 

hSXS. 

«2..3 
62.R 

71.6 
50.0 
57.4 

(557) 

N.S. 

9A 



diriy 




CJirls 


37.9 


47.4 


48.3 


26.1 


37.6 


40.3 


30.0 


51.4 


50.0 


32.6 


39.1 


43.9 


36.4 


39.5 


48.2. 


(304) 


(421) 


(388) 


N.S. 


If.S. 


N.S, 


9B 


9C 


9D 



However, ethnic differences did relate to the B.A.L. of boys at 
die five percent confidence level. Tlie ethnic groups listed in order of 
the percent boys aspiring to University (jfiigh E.A.L.) are as follows: 
Icelandic (71.1 percent), German, British, French and other, Ukrainian 
and l?ussian (50.0 percent). Although ^ve do not attribute significance 
to these differences, they do suggest that further study in this area 

would be warranted. 

These data then su&gest th a t the hypotheses that educatioia l 
occunatienal aspirati o n levels of hitfi school boys and girls vajy . 
ith ethnic background mu st be re.iected. 
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A few general trends detected In the data In Table IX are worthy 
of note. The percent of High asplrers among boys and girls of British 
background was consistently high when compared with most other ethnic 
groups. However, somewhat of an anomaly Is noted among the youth of 
German background. While the percent of German boys In the High E. A. L. 
was second highest, the German youth ranked lowest In the other three 
categories (E. A. L. of girls and O. A. L. of girls and boys). Similarly 
inconsistent were the aspiration patterns of Icelandic youth. While Ice- 
landic boys ranked highest In percent of High E. A. L. and O. A. L. , the 
Icelandic girls ranked highest In percent of High O. A. L. but lowest In 
percentage of High educational asplrers. Fairly consistent, however, 
was the comparatively low level of aspiration among high school youth 
of Ukrainian and Russian origin. 

X HYPOTHESES: THE EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 

LEVELS OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS WILL 
VARY WITH RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF FAMILY 

The wide spectrum of ethnic groups represented In the sample re- 
flected In a similar number of religions. Five distinct religious back- 
grounds were represented in numbers sufficient to be compared. These 
were Anglican, Ukrainian Catholic and Greek Orthodox, Lutheran, Roman 
Catholic and United Church. The miscellaneous group labled "other” 
Included 12. 3 percent of the sample adhering to religious groups such as 
Mennonlte, Baptist and some of the smaller sects. The number of res- 
pondents In any of these "other" religious groups was considered too small 
to constitute a separate category. This group was excluded from the 
statistical analysis. 
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Statistical analyses of relationships noted in Appendix C, 

Tables lOA to lOP, indicated a significant but weak association between 
religious bacicground and the E»A»L» and 0»A»L» of boys. Only in the 
case of the educational aspirations did the C value exceed ,2, Inasmuch 
as -the E.A.L. of girls related to religious bacl<ground at the five percent 
level of" confidence^ further investigation in this area would be warranted. 



TABLE X 

TMe REUTIOMSHIP OF RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION TO HIGH EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION LEV^ OF HiCH SCHOOL ^OYS AND GIRLS 



Edueational Occupational 



Religious Aspiring to T^^dth 

Affiliation University Level High O.A.L. 





Boys 


Girls 


Ooys 


Girls 


Anglican 

Ulcrainian Catholic 6* 


66.9 


35.7 


50.9 


53.9 


Gre^c Orthodox 


45.7 


35.1 


30.5 


45.1 


Lutheran 


69.9 


27.1 


44.9 


39.5 


Roman Catholic 


42.4 


25.9 


35.2 


43.0 


United Chiurch 


65.5 


41.1 


48.6 


46.6 


Other 


53.6 


39.1 


42.8 


49.5 


Number of Cases 


(562) 


(309) 


(425) 


(468) 


P. 


<.01 


N.S. 


< .01 


N.S. 


Ref. Appendix Table No. 


lOA 


ion 


lOC 


lOD 



The data in Table X revealed that when youth from various religious 
bacligrounds were examined as to their respective rank orders of percent 
High aspirers, certain patterns emerged, Anglican boys ranlccd highest 
in O.A.L. and tied \d.th Lutheran boys for highest E.A.L. Anglican 
girls also ranlccd highest in O.A.L. but only placed third in E.A.L. 
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United Church youth likewise evidenced a generally high level of 
aspiration, with boys In second place In both categories and girls 
ranking first and third in E. A. L. and O. A. L. respectively. The 
aspiration ranking of Lutheran youth closely corresponded with that of 
the Icelandic group as discussed In the previous section, clearly re- 
flecting their convergence. The Lutheran boys tied for highest rank in 
E.A.L. and placed third In O.A.L. whereas the girls ranked fifth and 
sixth respectively. Consistently maintaining the lower rank orders of 
both aspiration categories, were the boys and girls of Roman Catholic, 

Ukrainian Catholic and Greek Orthodox families. 

In summary, then, the data support the hypotheses that, of bo ;m 
euu.ated with the five church cate gorie s listed In Table X. the educatio n^ 
and occunatlonal aspiration level s of high school boys vary wlth jlm 
relielous backvround of fam i ly. The two related hypotheses concernin g 
girls were not supported h v the data and must be rejected. 

Although we have viewed the data presented in this Chapter around 
ten "groups- of hypotheses. It should be noted that In fact forty Individual 
hypotheses have been tested. The hypotheses related two dependent 
variables to ten independent variables with a control for sex ma 

throughout. 

A summary as to the disposition of these forty hypotheses appears 
in Table XI. The statistical data of the forty relationships are 
summarized in Appendix C, Tables 11 and 12. 
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A Further Consideration of the Data 

(a) Testing the Theoretical Model * In Chapter III the model of social 
stratification and its influence upon childhood socialization experiences 
was advanced as relating most closely to the general hypothesis of this 
study, ^ A careful consideration of the implications of such a model for 
this particular study revealed that the model rested on two significant 
assumptions. These assumptions are (i) that all or most of the family 
factors (independent variables) are closely related to social class, 

(ii) that within the same social class particular family factors would 
influence the socialization of children in the same general direction. 
Hence, within the same social class family factors would fail to relate 
significantly to differences in the aspiration levels of children. 

These in 5 )Hcations were considered as being too far-reaching to 
be acceptable as unverified assumptions. Hence, they were formulated 
as hypotheses, and put to enqjirical test. 

In testing these hjTio<^escs it was necessary to eliminate the 
sex control and to consider high school boys and girls as a single 
population. 

Hypothesis (i): All or most of the family factors under study are closely. 

related to social class . This hypothesis was tested by regarding socio- 
economic status as equivalent to social class and then by relating 



^It will be recalled that the general hypothesis stated that "the 
educational and occupational aspirations of youth are influenced by 
selected aspects of the family situation," P, 32, 
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soc^o-economic status (dependent variable) to each of the nine renaining 
family factors (independent variables). Tlie results appear in Appendix C, 
Tables 13 to 20^, A statistical suinnary of these tables appears in Table 
XII. It is noted that all of the fandly factors under study, except that 
of normal vs. broken home situation, relate closely to the socio-economic 
status of the family; tliat is, the probability of such an association 
occurring by chance is less than the critical one percent confidence level 



TABLE XII 



TJIE STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR THE ASSOCIATION BETl\fEEN THE LEVEL OF SOCIO- 
KcSc STATOSV^.H SCHOOL STOBENTS AND SELECTED FAMILY FACTORS 



Socio-Economic 
Status by - 


D/F 


x2 


C 


P 


Appendix C 
Table No. 


Size of Community 
Fathers' Occupational Status 


4 

6 


394.76 

208.66 


.42228 

.32866 


<.01 

<.01 


13 

14 


Fathers' Educational Ixjvcl 


6 


268.33 


.36062 


<.01 


15 


Mothers' Educational Ixsvcl 


6 


304.28 


.37954 


<.01 


16 


Strength of Fathers' 
Enc oura^ eme nt 


2 


58.12 


.17811 


<.01 


17 


Strength of Mothers' 
Encouragement 


2 


27.36 


.12183 


<.01 


18 


Normal vs. Broken Home 
Situation 


2 


4.03 


.046% 


N.S. 


— 


Etltnic nacI<;ground 


6 


63.37 


.20705 


<.01 


19 


Religious Background 


8 


70.26 


.20492 


<.01 


20 



8 Only statistically significant relationships among factors appear 
as Tables in Appendix C. 
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The strength of these associations, as indicated by C values, are also 
noteworthy, l/lien considcrit^ the data pertaining to the main hypotheses, 
a C value of ,2 or more was viowd as reflecting a fairly strong associa- 
tion of factors. Of the significant associations in Table XII, one C 
value exceeded .4, tliree others exceeded .3 and only two were less than 
,2. Hence, the data strongly support the acceptanc e of hypothesis (1) 
that all or most of the family factors are closely related to social class. 

Hypothesis (ii): Within the same social class, family fact ors would fail 

to reLate significantly to differences in the aspiration levels of cliildren. 

To test this liypothesis the total sample of high school respondents 
was grouped into three socio-ecoixomic classes, namely, high, medium and 
low. Classes one and two in the six point socio-economic status scale 
employed in this study were considered as High, classes three and four 
as Medium, and classes five and six as low. Analysis was continued on 
only the High and Low socio-economic categories. For each of these 
categories the educational and occupational aspiration levels of youth 
^^s related to the nine family factors. The findings are summarized in 
Tables XIII and XIV. 

Wlien maintaining the one percent confidence levels of significance, 
it is noted that for the Low status group none of the family factors 
related significantly to either the educational or occupational aspiration 
levels of youth (see Tables XIII and XIV). Ho\irever, this conclusion did 
not apply as generally to the High status group. Still relating 
significantly to educational aspirations in this group were the follcwing 
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fa.aily factors: sisc of comnmnlty, fathers' and others' educatioml 
level and fathers' occupational status. Uelatlng significantly to 



occupational aspirations tl«re regained religious bacltground, fathers' 
educational level and fathers' occupational status. (Tables 21 to 27 

in Appendix C quantify those associations). 

Hcncc, hypothesis (ii) can be accepted only as it applies to youth 



of Low socio-economic status, lamoly, tl:at thin the low social clas s, 

factors fail to relate significantly to differences to the aspiratio n 
levels of children . Since seven of the eighteen relationships in Tables 
XIII and XIV involving High class youth remained significant, there is_ 



insufficient evidence to either ca tegorically reject or accept hypothecs, 
iiil when applied to Hlch social class. The final disposition of this 



hypothesis must ai«iit furtlicr study. 

This finding suggests that in High class families it is possible 

that catural items other than those relating to class position, are operative 
in determining the aspiration levels of a sizable portion of high school-aged 
youth, in a largo Wisconsin high school sample, SeweU also found a re- 
lationsliip between educational aspirations and community of residence to 
persist in a high S.E.S. control group but not in the low S.E.S. group. 

Sewell does not attempt an explanation. This observation presents another 
area in wliich additional research is needed. 



William H. Sewell, Community of Residence and CoUege Plans, 
American Sociological Review 29 (1964), 24-38. 
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(b) Controllirv; for Measured Intelligence : Mar^' studies have shown 
a positive relationship to exist between social class and measured 
intelligence* This means that the higher the social class^ the higher 
the percentage of high Such a positive relationship \/as also 

observed in this study (See Appendix C, Table 29). Of the youth in the 
highest S.E.S. category (group 1) 35.3 percent liad I.Q.*s of above 120 
as compared \dLth only 6,3 percent in the lo\/cst category (group 6), 
Conversely, in the lowest S.E.S. group, 21.6 percent had I.Q.»s of 90 
and under, as compared witli only 2,6 percent in the highest S.E.S, group* 

The relationship was significant and had a C value of .26614 (Sec Table XV ). 
for an interpretation of tliis relationship and otliers referred 

11 

to above, \vc quote from Franlc E. Jones* The Social Bases of Educa t ion * 

Althougli a correlation bet\/ecn social class and intelHgcnce, 
as measured by Standard I.Q. Tests, is established, the interpretation 
of the relationship as signifying higher intelligence among the 
higher social classes has been questioned. These critics have 
argued that I.Q. tests currently in use place greatest emphasis on 
verbal ability and ability to deal with abstractions as the main 
characteristics of intelligence and that individuals from higher 
social class backgrounds have an advantage, as a consequence of 
their social experience, over individuals from lower class back- 
grounds. In brief, these critics argue that I.Q. tests are class- 
biased and that the correlation reveals this bias. The argument 



^®See, for example, A.B. Hollingshcad, Elmtown*s Youth . (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc», 1949), p. 175: W.W« Charters, Jr«, “Social 
class and Intelligence Tests** ii^7?*'f’Sf-‘’’Cnarters and N.L. Guge (eds.I 
Readings in the Social Psyc hology of Education (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1963T, p."l2l2i; John E. Robbins, **Thc Home and Family Background of 
Ottawa Public School Children in Relation to their I.Q. *s," Camdian 
Journal of Psychology, 2:1, 1948. Reprinted in B.R. Blishen, F.E. Jones, 
K.D. Naeilc and J. Porter, Canadian Society , Toronto and New York: 
MacMillan of Canada and the Free Press of Glencoe, (1961). 

^^Op. cit., p. 18. 
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has yet to be resolved but the controversy between those who favour 
and those who are critical of standard intelligence tests has 
certainly indicated that the general concept of ^ 

certainly overall inteUigence scores, must be used ®JJ^®"®^ 

caution. It is safer to concentrate on the specific abilities or 
capabilities tested. Given this restriction, it can certeinly be 
said that verbal and other abiUties measured by standard I. Q. 
tests are differentially distributed by social class and that 
indlyiduals drawn from the higher social classes 
those drawn from the lower social classes. Since I.Q. test 
are frequently used as a basis for decisions concerning the scholas- 
tic careers of individuals, such differences cannot be ignored. 



Notwithstanding the unresolved controversy surrounding the 
precise meaning of I.Q., this measurement of intelligence is neverthe- 
less in general use in our educational system. Hence, because of the 
^dLdespread employment of I.Q. data and because this study has veiy 
iiranediate educational and ''success'' implications, the I.Q. factor was 
selected as the basis for a furtlier control analysis. Furthermore, 
the positive correlation generally found between I.Q. and social class 
also places such an analysis ^d.thin the framewrk of this model. 

The general hypothesis being tested is that among children of 
similar I. Q., variations in family factors ^/ill not influence educational 
and occupational aspiration levels. T^.o specific hypotheses will be 
testedt (i) All or most of the family factors under study are closely 
related to the I.Q. level of children, (ii) Among children within the 
same I.Q. category, the family factors under study would fail to relate 
significantly to differences in aspiration levels. 
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(i) AU or most of the family factors under study (independent variables) 
arc closely related to the I.Q. level of children (dependent variable). 

In testing, this hypothesis the boys and girls were again grouped. 
The I.Q. of students ^vas then taken as the dependent variable and 
related to the ten family factors (independent variables). A summary 
of the statistical findings appears in Tabic XV. Data for aU of the 
significant associations appear in Appendix C, Tables 28 to 34. 

table XV 

STATISTICAL SUHMAW FOR THE 

STUDENTS AND SEIELTED FA>IILY FACTOJ^S 













Appendix 


I.Q. by 


P/F 




C 


P 


Table flo, 


Size of Commmity 


9 


115.19 


.26855* 


<.01 


28 


Socio-Economic Status of Family 


15 


112.90 


.26614 


<.01 


29 


Fathers* Occupational Status 


9 


93.63 


.24979 


<.01 


30 


Fathers' Educational Achievement 


12 


106.16 


.26019 


<.01 


31 


Mothers' Eiucational Achievement 


12 


150.68 


.30472 


<.01 


32 


Strength of fathers' Encouragement 


3 


7.81 


.07324 


< .05 


— 


Strength of Mothers' Encouragement 


3 


5.05 


.05838 


N.S. 


— 


Normal vs. Broken Home Situation 


3 


9.60 


.06131 


N.S. 


— 


Ethnic Background 


9 


42.31 


.18878 


<.01 


33 


Religious Baclground 


12 


69.56 


.22358 


<.01 


34 
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Of the ten family factors it is noted that seven were signific- 
antly related to I.Q. Strength of Others* educational encouragement 
related to I.Q. at only the five percent confidence level while 
strength of motliers* encouragement and normal vs. broken home situation 
fell short of the five percent level. Parental encouragement and home 
situation, then, do not appear to vary according to the I.Q. of children. 
Of the significantly related factors, the C values ranged from a low of 
.18878 for ethnic bacicground to a liigh of .30472 for mothers' educa- 
tional level. Hence, on the basis of seven out of ten family factors 
relating significantly to I.Q., the hypothesis that all or most of the 
family factors under study are closely related to the I.Q. level of 
children can be accepted . 

(ii) Within the same I.Q. category, the family factors under study would 
fail to relate significantly to differences in aspiration levels . 

This hypothesis was tested on a hi^ and a low I.Q. category. 
Through lack of foresight actual I.Q. 's were not recorded for individual 
students. Onlj'^ tlie scale category was checked within wltich each I.Q. 
fell. To add to this deficiency the scale categories wre poorly 
selected for a control analysis. Tliese categories were 90 and under, 
91-110, 111-120, over 120. In selecting a high and a low I.Q. level for 
this analysis there was no alternative but to utilize the 190 students 
in the 90 and under group as the Low I.Q. control and the 250 students 
in the over 120 group as the High I.Q. control. The obvious problem 
with both groups is the exceedingly small sample in those categories. 
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This placed a heavy strain on Chi square analysis in tliat maiqr original 
categories required grouping into larger units to provide adequate cell 
frequencies in contingency tables. This excessive grouping is reflected 
in the low nuinber of degrees of freedom indicated in Tables XVI and XVII, 
Furthermore this limitation rendered con^arison with the S.E.S, control 
invalid because of liic much larger proportion of the total sample 
represented in botli high and low S,B,S, controls. 

Notwithstanding the above limitations, the "less than 90" I.Q. 
group \fas accepted as the Low I.Q. control and the over 120 group as 
the High I.Q. control. For both samples, the educational and occupa- 
tional aspiration levels of students \^erc again related to each of the 
ten family factors under study. A statistical summary of findings is 
recorded in Tables XVI and XVII. It is noted that the influence of 
mothers' encouragement for continuirg education on the O.A.L. of High 
I,Q« youth was the only significant relationship \id.thin both I.Q. 
controls. All ©f the other 35 analyses reported in Tables XVI and XVII 
did not attain the one percent confidence level. On this basis we are 
prepared to accept the general liypothesis that within the sam e I.Q._. 
category, the family factors under study would fail to relate sign ific- 
antly to differences in aspiration levels . 

In accepting the general hypothesis there remains however, some 
uncertainty with respect to the influence of parental educational 



^^See Appendix C, Table 35, 
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encouragement on the aspiration levels of High I.Q. children. Table 
XVI inlicates that for the High I.Q. youth both B.A.L. and O.A.L. 
related at the five percent level to strength of both fathers* and 
mothers* encouragement. This observation could suggest that children 
with I.Q. *s of over 120 respond more quickly in raising their aspiration 
levels in response to parental encouragement for post-high school educa- 
tion than do children with I.Q.*s of less than 90. Further study in 
this area could conceivably produce fruitful results. 



CHAPTER VI 



DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the review of literature it was indicated that the relation- 
ships between aspiration levels of youth and family factors had 
already been extensively researched in the United States. Decause of 
the possibility of cultural differences existing between United States 
and Canadian Society, the generalization of United States findings to 
Canada ^ra,s felt to be uni^rrantcd until enpirical findings proved 
differently. Consequently, the justification for this study rested 
largely on the need to test the validity of related United States 
generalizations in a Canadian setting. The above, indeed, might liave 
been stated as a general lypotliesis underlying this entire study. 
Discussion of the findings of this thesis will then proceed against 
this bacicground. 

Ti/o significant findings of this study, when taken togehter, appear 
to suggest tliat results front United States research into the aspirations 
of youth, may be generalized to certain segments of Canadian Society. 

This hi^ly tentative conclusion rests on the findings that: (a) 

aspiration levels did not vary significantly with the various ethnic back- 
grounds of Manitoba youth and (b) most other family factors under study re- 
lated significantly to aspiration levels in the same manner as has been 
reported in the United States. Finding (a), then, suggests that 
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different ethnic groups in Manitoba socialize their children similarly 
with respect to the value and attitudinal conponents of aspiration levels. 
This would suggest a degree of cultural homogeneity among the san^le that 
is usually associated with the United States cultural "melting Pot" 
philosophy. Finding (b) ir^lies that the dominant values and attitudes 
relating to tlie aspiration levels of the san^le of Manitoba youth under 
stucty ^irere essentially similar, in given familial settings, to the values 
and attitudes held by comparable youth in maty areas of the United States. 

These two implications arising from the data of this stu(fy, 
when taken together, would appear to t^rrant a cautious generalization 
of related United States studies to certain regions of Canada. A more 
careful consideration of the data, however, suggests that extreme 
caution be exercised in any generalizations of this kind, as too many 
relevant questions still remain unanswered. 

Some of these unansavered questions which suggest areas for 
further research, are outlined! 

1. A need for a more intensive studjr of ‘►he influence of ethnic 
background on aspiration levels of youth arises from this study. It 
will be recalled that the E.A.L. of boys related to ethnic bacliground 
at the five percent confidence level and that other interesting aspects 
appeared within two of the ethnic groups. For example, the E.A.L. was 
highest for Icelandic boys and lowest for German boys, while the IcelAndic 
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girls registered the lowest E.A.L. and the German girls the highest. A 
study of the differences in socialization bet^^een Icelandic and German 
family settir^s that might account for these aspiration differences 
betMreen boys and girls could provide valuable insights. 

Furthermore, a deficiency in the san^>le used for this study 
^vas the under- representation of French Canadian Youth. There were 
insufficient French Canadians to permit a distinct ethnic category, 
altliough the French comprised the largest number of the "French and 
Other" category. This deficiency seriously limits the generalization 
of the findi.ings from this study to areas of Canada ;diere French 
Canadians occupy an important place. Hence, the influence of faioily 
situation on the aspirations of French Canadian Youth presents an 

additional area for further research. 

2. Considering the fact that boys from different religious back- 
grounds varied significantly in their aspiration levels, some other 
areas for further study come to mind. It is well known that particular 
religious affiliations are closely associated with people of particular 
ethnic ancestry. For example, most of the Icelandic people m the 
sample areas arc known to be lAitheran, most of the people of Ukrainian 
background are either Ukrainian Catholic or Greek Orthodox while most 
French Canadians arc Roman CathoHc. A study comparing the value 
patterns and sociaHzation systems of ethnic groups comprised of 
only those who still claim to adhere to, and practice the religion 
historically associated with their culture, could conceivably result 
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in hir,»ily sifciuficant ethnic differences. In such a sample the ethnic 
identities would serve to be reinforced by the traditional religious 
beliefs. This appears to present another hypothesis worthy of 
ref i neidcnt and testiiig. 

3. Also requiring a follow-up study is the whole area of the 
occupational aspiration levels of girls. In a society where an 
increasing proportion of girls are employed in a larger number of jobs 
of a wide status range and for a longer proportion of their lives than 
ever before, the matter of occupational aspirations becomes increasingly 
important. In the relationships between family factors and aspiration 
level* it was noted that the ranlt order of the E.A.L. and O.A.L. for 
boys was usually identical, or almost so, ^^^lile the E.A.L. of girls 
usually correspomied witli that of boys. However, the O.A.L. of girls 
deviated, in several instances, from the E.A.L. of girls and from the 
rclationshipc noted for the boys. Until Haller’s O.A.L. scale has 
been validated for girls as thoroi(ghly as it has for boys, researchers 
will be uncertain as to the interpretatxons to be placed upon the 
above mentioned O.A.L. differences between boys and girls. The un- 
resolved question is, do educational and occupational aspiration 
levels ©f girls not relate to each other as closely and in tlie same 
manner as they do for boys? Perhaps the E.A.L. and O.A.^. of girls 
are wore independent of each other than is the case for boys, but 
until an O.A.L. scale for girls has been thoroughly validated this 
question will go unanswered. 
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4. Another area requiring further research came to light in the 
analysis in which socio-economic status differences were minimized. 

The data indicated that the S.E.S. of the family of orientation failed 
to account for a large portion of the aspiration differences among 
the High S.E.S. students. In the low S.E.S. group no significant 
differences in aspiration level Mere found to relate to family factors. 

A similar finding had been reported by Se\/ell. Hence, detailed conv- 
parison of socialization practices in High and low S.E.S. families, 
and the effects of these differences on the aspiration levels of youth, 

is suggested as an additional follow-up stu(fy. 

In conclusion, the general hypothesis, that levels of educational 
and occupatioial aspirations (dependent varUbles) of youUi are influenced 
by selected aspects of the family situation (independent variables), can, 
in general, be accepted. Findings as to tin forty individual hypotheses 



were sunmarized on page 78. 
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No. 



NAMB 



(Please Print) 



SCHOOL 



DIVISION NO. 



GRADE 



DATE 



PART I 
DIRECTIONS 



1, Please read each item carefully and answer to the best 
of your knowledge. 

2, Please be sure to answer EACH question unless other 
directions are provided. 

3, Reply to each question by marking the appropriate box 
with a check. Select only ONE response to each question 
unless the directions with the question specify otherwise. 

A. If you do not understand any item, please have the person 
giving you this form explain it to you. 



- 2 - 
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i 



i 

I 

I 

I 

i 



I 

\ 

i 



1. Ag« at last blrthdayi 
( ) 1. sixtaan 
( ) 2. seventean 



( ) 3* alghteen 
( ) 4* nlnateen 



( ) 5. twanty 
( ) 6. over tvsnty 



2. Ssxt 



( ) 1. Mia 



( ) 2. femala 



3. Hy athnlo background^ that is» the country fro® which nr 
oi» his mIs ancestor cans to North Anerlcsy 1st 



( ) 1. England 
( ) 2. Ireland 
( ) 3* Scotland 
( ) 4. France 
( ) 5* Germany 



( ) 6. Iceland 
( ) ?• Russia 
( ) 8. Ukraine 
( ) 9. other (SPECIFlf) 



4* The religion Into which 1 was bom Isi 



( ) 1. Anglican 
( ) 2. Ukranlan Cathollo 
( ) 3. Greek Orthodox 
( ) 4* Jewish 
( ) 5. Lutheran 
( ) 6. Mennonlte 



( ) ?• Roman Oathollo 
( ) 8. Unitarian 
( ) 9. United Church of Canada 
( ) 10. other (SPECIFI) 



( ) 11. None 



5, As to actively practicing a religion* ( ) I. I do ( ) 2. I do not. 



6. I make ny regular home with* 
( ) 1. my own parents 
( ) 2. one parent only 
( ) 3. step-parents 



( ) 4. grandparents 
( ) 5. other relatives 
( ) 6. independently 
( ) 7. other (SPBCDt) 



er|c 
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lt)8 



7, I live* 

( ) 1. on a farm 

( ) 2. In open country but not on a farm 
( ) 3. In village under 100 population 
( ) A. In village of 100 to 500 population 

( ) 5. In village of 500 to 1500 population 

( ) 6. In town of 1500 to 2500 population 

( ) 7. In town of 2500 to 10,000 population 

( ) 8. In city of over 10,000 population 

8. I have had a driver* a licence alncei 

( ) 1. grade nine ( 

( ) 2, grade ten ^ 

( 

9. About car uaei 

( ) 1. I own a oar 
( ) 2. I regularly uae parents* car 
( ) 3, I sometimes use parents’ car 
( ) 4, I have no access to a car 
( ) 5. other (SPECIFY) 

10. I have repeated a complete grade (check more than one If applicable)! 
( ) 1. never 

( ) 2. In primary school (grades 1 to 3) 

( ) 3. In secondary school (grades 4 to 6) 

( ) 4a . In Junior high school (grades 7 to 8) 

( ) 5. In high school (grades 9 to 12) 



) 3. grade eleven 
) 4. grade twelve 
) 5, never driven a oar 



1 
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11. Th« DUBbtr of ■ohooli I attonded during gradoo 1 to 6 vaai 

( ) 1. ona ( ) 4. four 

( ) 2. two ( ) 5. fl^o 

( ) 3. throe ( ) 6. abowa flwa 

12. The number of oohoola I attended during gradea 9 to 12 vaai 

( ) 1. one ( ) 4. four 

( ) 2. two ( ) 5« five 

( ) 3. three ( ) 6. above five 

13. The dlatanoe I live from aehool let 

( ) 1. under one mile ( ) 3* four to ten mllee 

( ) 2. one to three mllee ( ) 4. eleven to twenty mllee 

( ) 5. more than twenty mllee 
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U* To reach school dally I generallyi 
( ) la walk 

( ) 2. take a school bus 
( ) 3* bicycle 



( ) 4. have regular car rides 
( ) 5. other (SPECIFY) 



15a At sohoola my three favorite courses^ In ORDER OF PREFEREMCB, arei 



16. At school, the three courses I dislike most, IH 0RM5R, arei 



o 

ERIC 









17. I take part REGULARLY In the following exira-eurrlcular aetleltlea 
(check more than one If applicable)! 

( ) 1. atudent government ( ) 5. other (SFBCIFI) i 

( ) 2. school paper — 

( ) 3. sports — 

( ) 4. 4-H olub ( ) 6. Hone 

18. Compared with most others In ny class, ny UJAEBRSHIP ability ls» 

( ) 1. greater than average ( ) 3« less than average 

( ) 2. average 

19. As to working outside of schooli 
(check more then one If applicable) 

( ) 1. I sometimes work at home 

( ) 2. I have regular work duties at hone 

( ) 3. I sometimes work away from homo 

( ) 4. I regularly work away from homo 

( ) 5. I have no work duties except school 

20. As to summer employment for which I am paidt 
( ) 1. I work full-time every summer 

( ) 2, I work part-time every summer 
( ) 3. I work some summers 

( ) 4, I have never been employed during summers 

21. Most of my friends now* 

( ) 1. are also attending high school 
( ) 2. have graduated from high school 
( ) 3, have quit school 



• 6 • 



in 



22. Vty BEST FRIEND la novi 

( ) 1. attending high aohool 
( ) 2. attending teohnloal- vocational aohool 
( ) 3. attending unlveralty 

( ) 4. graduate of high achool and working full-tlaa 
( ) 5. graduate of high aohool and working part-tlna 
( ) 6, quit high aohool and working full-tlna 
( ) 7. quit high achool and working part-tlna 
( ) 8. graduate of high achool but out of work 
( ) 9, quit high achool but out of work 

23. Vfy beat friend* a present occupation lot (a.g. atudant, nechanlo) 



24. After high achool. 

(check more than one If applicable) 



( ) 1. University (specify courao 

( ) 2. Technical-vocational achool (specify course 

( ) 3. Teachera College 
( ) 4. Business College 
( ) 5. Nurses Training 

( ) 6. other (SPECIFY) • 



( ) 7. no further educatloh 

25. HOW. .»PPO»e free to ch^. ^ 

(check more than one If applicable) 



( ) 1. University (specify course 

( ) 2. Technical-vocational school (specify courae 
( ) 3. Teachera College 
( ) 4, Business College 
( ) 5, Nurses Training 
( ) 6. other (SPECIFY) 

( ) 7. no further education 



.) 



_) 
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26* In rngnrd to ny cholco of oooupntloni 
( ) 1. I havo given it nuoh thought 

( ) 2. Z have given It aome thought 

( ) 3. I have given It little thought 

( ) 4. I have given It no thought 

27. I expect iqy lifetime occupation will bet — 

Concerning my education > my teachers at school generally have! 

( ) !• strongly encouraged me to continue 
( ) 2. given me some encouragement to continue 
( ) 3. encouraged me to work after graduating from high school 
( ) 4* encouraged me to quit high school and work 
( ) 5« never said much about It 

29* Concerning my education, my father hast 
( ) !• strongly encouraged ms to continue 
( ) 2* given mo some encouragement to continue 
( ) 3. encouraged me to work after graduating from high school 
( ) 4. encouraged mo to quit high school and work 
( ) 5« never said much about It 

30« Concerning my education, my mother hast 
( ) !• strongly encouraged me to continue 
( ) 2, given me some encouragement to continue 
( ) 3. encouraged me to work after graduating from high school 
( ) 4* encouraged me to quit high school and work 
( ) 5* never said much about It 
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3X, Hr ftthtr*i tduwtlon wmi 
( ) 1. !§■■ than grad* 5 
( ) 2* grades 9 to 0 
( ) 3. Borne high aohool 
( ) 4, graduate of high aohool 



( ) 9* aoM uBireraitf 

( ) 6* graduate of unlreralty 

( ) 7, poatgrad unireraitgr atudlea 



32. Hr ■other* a eduoation waai 
( ) !• leaa than grade 9 

( ) 2. gradea 9 to 0 

( ) 3. aome high aohool 

( ) 4. graduate of high aohool 

33. father*a Job lai — 



( ) 9. aose unireralt/ 

( ) 6. graduate of unlreraltj 
( ) 7. poatgrad unlreralty atudlea 



34, I believe that ly father* a Job iai 
( ) 1. a very good Job 
( ) 2, a fairly good Job 
( ) 3. not a good Job 



39. The number of pldeg brothera and alatera I have lai 



( ) 0, none 
( ) 1. one 
( ) 2, tuo 
( ) 3. three 



( ) 4* four 
( ) 9. fi^a 

( ) 6. above five (apeolfy) 



- 9 - 

36. The number of younger brothere end 
( ) 0« none 
( ) 1« one 
( ) 2« two 
( ) 3. three 

37* The number of brothere 
( ) 0. none 
( ) 1. one 
( ) 2. two 
( ) 3. three 

38. The number of ngr brothere 
graduating let 

( ) 0. none 

( ) 1. one 

( ) 2. two 

( ) 3, three 

39* The number of mgr brothere 



attending university ist 


( ) 0. 


none 


( ) 1. 


one 


( ) 2. 


two 


( )3. 


three 



lU 

aletere X haye lei 
( ) 4* four 
( ) 5. five 

( ) 6. above five (apeolff ) 



( ) 4* four 

( ) 5. fiw 

( ) 6. above five (apeoify) 



( ) 4* four 

( ) 5« fite 

( ) 6. above five (apeoify) 



and aiatera who graduated from high aohool iai 

( ) 4* four 

( ) 5. fiw 

( ) 6. above five (apeoify) 



and aiatera who quit high school before 



and aiatera who have attended or are how 






m 
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40. Ih. Bu-bar of V teothor. «id tlojopo Bbo .ttoodod or «ro 
now attendinf teohnloaX-woatlonal tohool !•« 



( ) Oo none 
( ) Xo one 
( ) 2. two 
( ) 3o three 



( ) 4* iTour 
( ) 5. 

( ) 6. above five (apeolfy) 



il Ths of m oldor broMwro o»4 olstero yfm horo ottondod or 

15; SrH««dlSg“& odoo.tloo.1 InotltutloM. 

(SPECIFY vhloh Inetitutiona) 



( ) Oo none 


( ) 4* four 


( ) lo one 


( ) 5. flw 


( ) 2. two 


( ) 6o above five (apeolfy) 


( ) 3o three 




The number of my brothera 


and alatera who are living at hone 


with my parents let 






( ) 4o four 


( ) Oo none 




( ) Xo one 


( ) 5. flw 


( ) 2o two 


( ) 6. abo\2 five (apeolfy) 


( ) 3. three 





43. The total i««d>or of poroono *ho llw ot nr poronta* ho», looludlBg 
parentOf la* (SPEOIPI) 



44» Vf parenta* hone iat 
( ) lo owned hf thea 
( ) 2« rented bgr then 
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A5* inoludlng basementi, bathrooms, porohos, olobsts, and halls, 
the number of rooms in my parents* house isi 

( ) 1. three 

i ) four 

( ) 3. five 

( ) 4. six 

( ) 5. above six (specify) 

46. The oonstruotion of ny parents* house isi 

( ) 1. brick 
( } 2. stucoo 
( ) 3. painted frame 
( ^ 4* unpalnted frame 
( ) 5. other (speoify) 

47, The kind of refrigerator my parents* have isi 

< ) 1. gas 
( ) 2. electric 
( ) 3. ice 
( ) 4* none 

4dft Wy parents have running water in their house i 

( ) 1. y«8 

( ) 2. no 

49» parents take a daily newspaper* 

( ) 1. yes 

( ) 2. no 



i 

i 

I 



i 



j 

i 

i 

I 

i 

I 

\ 

I 

i 

i 
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50« Hf par«nti havt « pov«r vashlnf MohiMi 

( ) 1 . 

( ) 2. no 

51* parents hsvs s record plsyeri 

( ) !• yss 

( ) 2. no 

52. parents have a televielont 

( ) !• yaa 

( ) 2. no 

53* Hy parents have a telephones 

( ) 1. yaa 

( ) 2. no ' 

54* Hy parents have a oar (other than a truck) i 

( ) 1* y€Bp one 

( ) 2. yeSf two 

( ) 3. no, none 

53* (jS parents own a car) 

The Model, that is, the year of the oar isi 
( ) 1. 1962-1964 

( ) 2. 1959-1961 

( ) 3. 1956-1958 

( ) 4. 1953-1955 j 

i 

( ) 3. before 1953 j 



* 

I 

i 
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i 



] 

i 



1 

I 



\ 



56. (2 parenti own other motor vehiolee, iuoh m a pickup truok) 

SJ»ECIPI — 

57, In ny opinion, the three moot comion reaeona for quitting high eohool 
before graduation arei 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



I 

1 
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PUIASB DO MOT 
BEOIN PART XI 
UNTIL TOU ARB 
told TO do 80. 
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No. 



NAME 

( Please JPrlnt) 



SCHOOL DIVISION NO. 

GRADE date 



PART II 
INSTRUCTIONS 



1. Bo sure to write your name and today’s date in the spaces 
abovn . 

2. This set of olf'ht questions ooncorna Jobs. 

3. Read EACH QlfF.STlON carefully. They ore not always the sflufne. 

4. YOU ARE TO CHECK OJIE JOB IN EACH QUESTION. MAKE SURE IT 
IS THE BEST ANSWFiR YOU CAN GIVE TO THE QUESTION. 

5. Answer every question. Do not omit any. 

6. If you do not know what one of the Jobs is, Just if^nore it. 

7. On tho next papje there are two practice questions which 
we shall now try. 

(Turn to page 2) 



SCORE 



Copyright 1961 by Archibald Haller 



To the toaohori Practice questions A and B are to be read aloud. 



Praotloe Question A. Of the Jobs listed in this question, vhloh is the 

BEST ONE you are REALL Y SURE YOU CAN CET vhSRl your 
FOR MAL EDUCATIO N Is IpVER ? 



A.l 


Watchmaker 


A.2 


Senator 


A.3 


Public relations man 


A.A 


Ditch digger 


A.5 


News-stand operator 


A.6 


Beautician 



A.7 __ 




Fireman 


A.S 




Boxer 


A.9 




Secretary 


A. 10 




Movie star 



Practice Question B. Of the Jobs listed in this question, which ONE would 

you choose to have when you are 30 YEARS _QLD« if you 
were FREE TO HAVE ANY of them you wished? 



B.l 


File Clerk 


B.2 


Steeple Jack 


B.3 , . 


Floor walker in a store 


B.A 


Ambassador to a foreign country 


B.'^ 


Grocery clerk 


B.6 


Wrestler 


B.7 


Nurse 


B.S 


T.V. sports announcer 


B.9 


Forest ranger 


B.IO 


Music teacher 



3 



Quaation 1. 



Question 2. 



Of the jobs listed in this question, idiioh is the BEST OWt jou 
are REALLY SURE YOU CAN GST when your FORMAL EDUCATIOM IS OVlR t 



1.1 


Velfsrs worker for e oity soremnent 


1.2 


Menber of Psrllsnent 


1.3 


Suorsme Court Judge 


1.4 


Soololoeist 


1.5 


Fllllne station attendant 


1.6 


Nicrht watohnan 


1.7 


Policeman 


i.d 


Corooral in the Amor 


1.9 


Afrrloultural Representatlye 


1.10 


Lawyer 



Of the Jobs listed in this question, which ^ would you ohooss 
if you were FREE TO CHOOSE ANY of then you wished when your 
FORMAL EDUCATION 13 OVER? 



2.1 


Slneer in a niffht club 


2.2 


Member of the board of directors of a 




large corporation 


2.3 


Railroad conductor 


2.4 


Railroad engineer 


2.5 


Undertaker 


2.6 


Physician (doctor) 


2.7 


Clothes presser in a laundry 


2.6 


Banker 


2.9 


Accountant for a large business 


2.10 


Meohine operator in a factory 



Question 3* 



Question 4* 



- 4 - 

01* the lobo listed In this question which Is the BEST, ONE you 
a-'o RKaIlY SlI RB YOU GAN GET wljen your FORMAL RDURATION 13 OYKR ^ 



3.1 Dock worker 

3.2 Ovmor-oporator of a lunch stand 

3.3 Public school teacher 

3.4 Trained mnchinist 

3,f) Scientlot 

3.6 Lumberjack 

3.7 .... Playground director 

3.8 Shooshinor 

3.9 Ovmor of n factory that employs about 100 people 

3.10 Dentist 



Of the jobs listed in this question, which ONE would you 
choose if you were FRE E TO C H OOSE ANY of them you wished when 
your FORMAL EDUGATIQ ri3_0ViR? 



4.1 


Restaurant waiter 


4.2 


Electrician 


4.3 


Truck driver 


A*4. 


Chemist 


4.5 


Street sweeper 


4.6 


College professor 


4.7 


Local official of a labor union 


4.6 


Building contractor 


4.9 


Travelling salesman for a wholesale concern 


4.10 


Artflot who paints pictuiros that iiro oxhlblt<^d 


in galleries 



Quattion 9* 



Question 6. 



. 5 - 124 

Of the jobs listed In this question, vhloh is the BE3T_OKS 
you ere REALLY SURE YOU CAN HAVE by the time you are 
10 YEARS OLD ? 

5,1 Farm hand 



5.2 


Mall carrier 


5.3 


County Court Judas 


5.A 


Biolofflst 


5.5 


Barber 


5.6 


Official of an International labor union 


5.7 


Soda fountain clerk 


5.8 


Reporter for a dally newspaper 


5.9 


Provincial Premier 


5.10 


Nuclear physicist 



Of the Jobs listed in this question, vhloh ONB would you choose 
to have when you are po YEARS OLD « If you were FREE TO HAVE ANY 
of them >ou wished? 



6.1 


Janitor 


6.2 


Head of a department In provincial government 


6.3 


Cabinet member in the federal government 


6.A 


Musician In a symphony orchestra 


6.5 


Carpenter 


6.6 


Clerk In a store 


6.7 


Coal miner 


6.8 


Psyoholoelst 


6.9 


Manaser of a small store In a city 


6.10 


Radio announcer 



6 
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Qatetlon 7« 



Queftlon 8« 



Of the Jobe listed in this question, which le the gE?|^ jwu 
.L pp.iT.TY SURE YOU CAN HAVE by the tins you ere 2QJ£SAR3jafiT 


7.1 


Mayor of a large oity 


7.2 


Milk route man 


7.3 


Captain In the army 


7.A 


Oarba^e eolleotor 


7.5 


Garage meohanlo 


7.6 


Insurance agent 


7.7 


Architect 


7.8 


0wner**operator of a printing shop 


7.9 


Airline pilot 


7.10 


Railroad section hand 


Of the Jobe listed In this question, vhloh m 
to have vhen yon are to mR3 QU>. If you uere BSB TP 

of them you wished? 


8.1 ^ 


Civil engineer 


fi.2 


Author of novels 


8.3 


Diplomat In the Canadian Foreign Service 


8. A 


Taxi driver 


8*8 


Newspaper columnist 


8.6 


Share cropper (one who owns no li^®«tock^oi^^ 




farm machinery, and does not manage Tine lara; 


8.7 


Plumber 


8.8 


Bookkeeper 


8.9 


Streetcar motorman or city bus driver 


8.10 


Minister or Priest 






1 

I 

! 



PLEASE GO BACK AND CHECK TO SEE THAT YOU HAVE ANSWERED 
EVERY QUESTION. IF YOU HAVE ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
TO MAKE YOU MAY USE THE SPACE PROVIDED BELOW. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP . 



APPENDIX B 



SUMMARY OF SAMPLE DATA: JUNE, 1964, GRADE XI AND XII ENROIIMENT, 

QUESTIONNAIRES CaiPIfiTED AND PERCENT COVHUGE BY AREA, 

SCHOOL DIVISION AND SCHOOL 



SCHOOL 

SUI-J-IArxY 
INTER UKE 
CEMTIiAL PLAINS 
SUnUl^RAN 

TOTAL 



GRADE XI fy XII QUESTIONNAIRES 

ENROLUiENT (JUNE, 1964) COMPLETED 

867 

519 
709 

2095 



PERCENT 

COVERAGE 



INTEI^IAKE 



(Oivision 20) 




St, Laurent 


31 


(Division 21) 




Stoncmll 


135 


Toulon 


106 


V/arrcn 


60 


(Division 22) 




Arbort" 


56 


CTiinli 


174 


Riverton 


50 


(Division 23) 




Ashern 


38 


Eriksdalo 


34 


Fisher Branch 


53 


Inwood 


25 


Lundar 


39 


Hoosehorn 


35 


Poplar field 


31 


CENTRAL PLAINS 




(Division 30)~ 




Austin 


50 


Edrans 


5 


Gladstone 


67 


Langruth 


28 


MacGregor 


61 


Plumas 


32 


Westbourne 


21 


(Division 31) 




Arden 


14 


Brookdale 


31 


Carberry 


65 


Eden 


26 


Neepawa 


119 


(Division 6) 




Fort Garry 


447 


(Division 9) 




River East 


262 



753 


86.9 


482 


92,9 


609 


85,9 


1844 


88.0 



27 


87,1 


121 


89.6 


96 


90,6 


52 


86.7 


53 


94,6 


125 


71.8 


50 


100,0 


33 


86,8 


32 


94.1 


48 


90,6 


24 


96.0 


35 


89.7 


31 


88,6 


26 


83,9 



43 


86,0 


5 


100.0 


58 


86,6 


27 


96.4 


57 


93.4 


30 


93.8 


21 


100.0 


10 


71.4 


30 


96.8 


60 


92.3 


26 


100.0 


115 


96.6 


371 


83,0 


238 


90.8 
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APPENDIX C 



TABLB U 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF SIZE OF GOM4UNITY OF PARENTAL RESIDENCE UPON 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 



Educational 

Aspiration 



Size of Community 



Level 


Farm 


Less than 500 


501 - 


2500 


2501 or more 


Total 




No. 




Ufi. h 


Uq. 




Uq. 


2 




High 


164 


(51.4) 


83 (60.2) 


87 


(54.0) 


229 


(71.3) 


563 


Medium 


118 


(37.0) 


38 (27.5) 


54 


(33.6) 


74 


(23.1) 


284 


Low 


JZ 


(11.6) 


17 (12.3) 




(12.4) 


18 


( 5.6) 


-2S 


Total 


319 


(100) 


138 (100) 


I6l 


(100) 


321 


(100) 


939 








D/F = 6, X2 


= 31.80 


C s , 


,1809, 


P<.01 










TABLB 16 













THE RELATIONSHIP OF SIZE OF COMMUNITY OF PARENTAL RESIDENCE UPON 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRIS 



Educational 

Aspiration 



Size of Community 



Level 


Farm 


Less than 500 


501 - 


2500 


2501 or more Total 




No. 


2 


No. 


2 


No. 


i 




2 




High 


98 


(26.8) 


38 


( 29 . 0 ) 


38 


(36.2) 


134 


(53.0) 


308 


Medium High 


146 


(39.9) 


55 


( 42 . 0 ) 


39 


(37.2) 


65 


(25.7) 


305 


Medium Low 


90 


( 24 . 6 ) 


25 


( 19 . 1 ) 


18 


(17.1) 


36 


(U.2) 


169 


Low 


J2 


( 8.7) 


M 


L2i2l 


10 


( 9.5) 


18 




J1 


Total 


366 


(100) 


131 


( 100 ) 


105 


(100) 


253 


( 100 ) 


855 








D/F 


= 9 , X2 ! 


= 50.71 


c = , 


23663 , 


P<.01 





w w ^ 
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71 MLR 1C 

THi!. iihLATlONSHIP OF SIZE OF QM1UNTTT OF PARENTAL RESIDENCE UPON 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIliATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 



Occupational Community 



Score 


Farm 


Leas than 500 


501 - 


2500 


2501 


or more 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 

mm 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




56 - 72 


38 


(11.7) 


16 


(11.3) 


27 


(16.4) 


69 


(21.1) 


150 


46 - 55 


78 


(24.1) 


48 


(33.8) 


40 


( 24 . 2 ) 


110 


(33.6) 


276 


36 - 45 


102 


(31.5) 


45 


(31.7) 


54 


(32.7) 


91 


(27.8) 


292 


0-35 


106 


(32.7) 


V 


(23.2) 


44 


(26.7) 


JZ 


(17.5) 


240 


Total 


324 


(100) 


U2 


(100) 


165 


(100) 


327 


(100) 


958 








D/F 


= 9, x2 


= 35.51, C = . 


18906, 


P < .01 










TABLE ID 













THE REUTIONSHIP OF SIZE OF COMMUNITY OF PARENTAL RESIDENCE UPON 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION lEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRIS 



Site of Community 



Score 


Farm 


Less than 500 


501 


- 2500 


2501 


or more 


Total 




No. 




No. 


i 


ITo. 


i 


No. 






56 - 72 


16 


( 4.4) 


11 


( 8.9) 


8 


( 7.6) 


25 


(10.2) 


60 


46 - 55 


uo 


(38.2) 


36 


(29.0) 


47 


(U.8) 


110 


(45.1) 


333 


36 - 45 


139 


(38.0) 


49 


(39.5) 


38 


(36.2) 


83 


(34.0) 


309 


0-35 


71 


(19.4) 


28 


(22.6) 


12 


(11.4) 


26 


(10.7) 


137 


Total 


366 


(100) 


124 


(100) 


105 


(100) 


244 


(100) 


839 



D/F = 9, a 26.31, C = .17439, 



P<.01 
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TABU yt 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS TO EDUCATIONAL 
ASPIRATION IZVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL BOXS 



Educational 

Aaplratlon 



FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 



Level 




High 


Mfidi 


- Hlgh_ 


Mfidi 






Lew 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


1 


No. 


* 


No. 


% 


High 


73 


(84.9) 


84 


(74.3) 


287 


(55.1) 


88 


(52.4) 


532 


Medium 


11 


(12.8) 


23 


(20.4) 


173 


(33.2) 


59 


(35.1) 


266 


Low 


-2 


12^ 




( 5.3) 




jll>2ll 


21 




JO 


Total 


66 


(100) 


113 


(100) 


521 


(100) 


168 


(100) 


888 



D/F s 6, s 41.73, C = .2110, P < .01 



TABLE 3B 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS TO EDUCATIONAL 
ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRIS 



Educational 

Aspiration 



FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 



Level 




Hlirh 


Med. High 




Med. Low 




Low 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




% 




High 


54 


(70.1) 


38 


(54.3) 


178 


(32.1 ) 


29 


(25.2) 


299 


Medium High 


15 


(19.5) 


23 


(32.9) 


211 


(38.0) 


41 


(35.7) 


290 


Medium Low 


4 


( 5.2) 


5 


( 7.1) 


119 


(21.4) 


29 


(25.2) 


157 


Low 




( 5.2) 


j4 


( 5.7) 


j47 


( 8.5) 




(13.9) 


71 


Total 


77 


(100) 


70 


(100) 


555 


(100) 


115 


(100) 


817 






dA = 


9.1** = 


65.72, 


, 0 S .27286, P 


< .01 
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TABLE 3C 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS TO OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION I£VEL OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 



Occupational 



FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
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Scofo 




Hlcrh 


Med. High, 


Med. Low 






Total 






No. 


% 




% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




56 


- 72 


24 


( 26 . 6 ) 


31 


(26.9) 


70 


(13.2) 


20 


(U.7) 


U5 


46 


- 55 


43 


(47.8) 


36 


( 31 . 3 ) 


U1 


(26.7) 


44 


( 25 . 7 ) 


264 


36 


- 45 


16 


(17.8) 


34 


(29.6) 


168 


( 31 . 7 ) 


50 


( 29 . 2 ) 


268 


0 


- 35 


-2 


iiSl 


M 


(12.2) 


150 


(28.4) 


52 


(33.4). 


228 




Total 


90 


(100) 


115 


((100) 


529 


(100) 


171 


(100) 


905 








D/P s 


9 , X* 


= 62.47, 


C s , 


,254U, P < 


.01 







TABLE 3D 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS TO OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 

FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 



Occupational 

Aspiration 

Score 




Hlah 




1. Jliek 


Med. Low, 






Total 






No, 


L -1 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 




56 


- 72 


5 


( 6 , 3 ) 


10 


(U.9) 


36 


( 6.6) 


7 


( 6.5) 


58 


46 


- 55 


39 


(50.6) 


31 


( 46 . 3 ) 


220 


( 40 . 1 ) 


31 


{sa.D 


321 


36 


- 45 


27 


(35.1) 


23 


(34.3) 


201 


(36.6) 


42 


( 38 . 9 ) 


293 


0 


- 35 


_6 


( 7.8) 


2 


( 4 . 5 ) 


J2 


(16.7) 


2! 


( 25 . 9 ) 


129 




Total 


77 


( 100 ) 


67 


(100) 


549 


(WO) 


108 


( 100 ) 


801 








d/f = 


9, 


= 28.07, 


C = . 


18403, P 


< .01 






TABLE 4A 

THE RELATIOJBHIP OF FATHERS* LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEI-IENT UPON 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HlOi SCHOOL BCffS 
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D/F = 12, = 73.02, C = .23901, P <.01 
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TABLE 6A 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF STRENGTH OF FATHERS* ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CONTINUING 
FRUCATION TO EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 



Educational 

Aspiration 

Level 




Streneth of Fathers* 


Encouragement 


Total 


Strong 


Some 


- None 


■ 




No. 


1 




± 




High 


yn 


(65.7) 


173 


(50.0) 


550 


Medium 


148 


(25.8) 


130 




278 


Low 


J9 


( 8.5) 


_43 


(12.4) 


92 


Total 


574 


(100) 


346 


(100) 


920 






D/F = 2, = 22. 


07, C = 


.15307, P 


<.01 



TABLE 6B 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF STRENGTH OF FATHERS* ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION TO EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRIB 



Educational 

Aspiration 

Level 


Strength of Fathers* Encouragement 




Strong 


Some 


> None 


Total 




No. 


i 


No. 


i 




High 


208 


(43.3) 


94 


(26.5) 


302 


Medium High 


161 


(33.5) 


139 


(39.2) 


300 


Medium Low 


81 


16.9) 


79 


(22.2) 


160 


Low 


JO 


( 6.3) 


J3 


(12.0) 


73 


Total 


480 


(100) 


355 


(100) 


835 






D/F = 3, X^ 


s 28.92, C = 


.18296, 


P < .01 
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TABLE 60 



THIS RELATIONSHIP OP STRENGTH OF FATHERS* ENGOURAGaSENT FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION TO OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL BOIS 



Oooupatlonal 

Aspiration Strength of Fathere* Ehoouragement 



Score 




Strong 


Some 


- None 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 




56 - 72 
46 - 55 
36 - 45 
0-35 


117 

184 

164 

120 


T^) 

(31.5) 
(28.0) 

(20.5) 


33 

86 

119 

114 


TTii) 

(24.4) 
(33.8) 

(32.4) 


150 

Z?0 

283 

234 


Total 


585 


(100) 


352 


(100) 


937 






D/F = 3, X® = 


34.08, C = 


.1873, F < 


•01 



TABLE 60 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF STRENGTH OF FATHERS* BICOURAGEMENT FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION TO OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 



Occupational 

Aspiration 

Score 




Strength of Fathers* Bacouragement 






Strong 


■Some 


- None 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 




56 - 72 


43 




77 


(22.6) 


135 


46 - 55 


213 


(44.6) 


132 


(38.7) 


296 


36 - 45 


164 


(34.3) 


116 


(34.0) 


329 


0-35 


58 


(l2.l) 


16 


( 4.7) 


J2 


Total 


478 


(100) 


341 


(100) 


819 






II 


X* s 24.86, C a 


•17166, P 


<•01 




i 
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TABLE 7A 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF STRENGTH 0? MOTHERS* ENGODRAQEMENT FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION TO EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HlOi SCHOOL BOYS 



Educational 

Aspiration 

Level 


Strength of Mothers' 


Encouragement 


Total 


Strong 


Some • 


- None 




No. 


JS 


li2* 






High 


435 


(63.2) 


125 


(50.2) 


560 


Medium 


191 


(27.8) 


92 


(36.9) 


283 


Low 


62 


( 9.0) 


-22 


Il2s9l 




Total 


683 


(100) 


249 


(100) 


937 






D/F = 2, a 


12.98, 


C s .1169, 


P < .01 



TABLE 7B 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF STRENGTH OF MOTHERS* ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION TO EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRIfl 



Educational 

Aspiration 

Level 


Strength of Mothers 


* Encouragement 


Total 


Strong 


Some - 


None 




Us. 


A 








High 


231 


( 40 . 2 ) 


77 


(27.4) 


308 


Medium High 


207 


( 36 . 0 ) 


99 


(35.2) 


306 


Medium Low 


100 


(17.4) 


68 


( 24 . 2 ) 


168 


Low 


J2 


( 6.4) 


22 


(13.2) 


JA 


Total 


575 


(100) 


281 


(100) 


856 



D/F = 3» = 22.94, C = .16156, P<.01 
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TABLE 7C 



THE REUTI0M3HIP OF STRENGTH OF MOTHERS* ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION TO OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 



Occupational 

Aspiration 

Score 


Strength of Mothers* Encouragement 


Total 


Strong 


Some - 


• None 




No. 




No. 


JL 




56 - 72 


120 


(17.1) 


30 


( 11 . 9 ) 


150 


46 - 55 


217 


( 30 . 9 ) 


60 


( 23 . 7 ) 


277 


36 - 45 


207 


(29.4) 


86 


( 34 . 0 ) 


293 


0-35 


159 


(22.6) 


77 


( 30 . 4 ) 


236 


Total 


703 


(100) 


253 


( 100 ) 


956 






D/F = 3, 


= 12 . 36 , ( 


B = . 1130 , P < .01 






TABLE 7D 








THE RELATIONSHIP OF STRENGTH 


OF MOTHERS* 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CONTINUING 



EDUCATION TO OCCUI'ATIONAL ASPIRATION lEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRIfl 



Occupational 

Aspiration 

Score 


Strength of Mothers* 


Encouragement 


Total 


Strong 


Some - 


None 








No. 






56 - 72 


51 


( 9.0) 


10 


( 3.7) 


61 


46 - 55 


250 


(43.9) 


84 


(31.1) 


334 


36 - 45 


200 


(35.1) 


107 


(39.6) 


307 


0-35 


68 


(12.0) 


_69 


(25.6) 


137 


Total 


569 


(100) 


270 


(100) 


839 



C s . 20362 , 



D/F = 3, l2 = 36 . 29 , 



P<.01 



TIBLE 8A 



THE ftELATIONSHIP OF NORMAL AS COMPARED WITH 
BROKEN HOME SITUATIONS TO EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 
LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 

Educational HOME SITUATION 



Aspiration 

Lfivol 


Normal 


Broken 


Total 








M- 






High 


505 


(59.9) 


60 


(75.0) 


565 


Medium 


257 


(30.5) 


7 


( 8.8) 


264 


Lov 


81 


( 9.6) 


13 


(16.2) 




Total 


843 


(100) 


80 


(100) 


923 




D/F 


= 2, = 


: 17.95, C = 


.1381, P < 


.01 



TABLE 8B 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF NORMAL AS COMPARED WITH 
BROKEN HOME SITUATIONS TO EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 
LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRIS 



Educational 

Aspiration 

Level 




HOME SITUATION 




Normal 


Broken 




No. 








High 


285 


(36.3) 


24 


(32.9) 


Medium High 


282 


(35.9) 


24 


(32.9) 


Medium Lov 


150 


(19.1) 


19 


(26.0) 


Low 




ULJl 


Jt 





785 (100) 73 (100) 



309 

306 

169 

JZ4 

858 



D/F = 3, s 2.04, C s .04875 M.S. 



Total 



TABLE 80 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF NORMAL AS COMPARED WITH 
BROKEN HOME SITUATIONS TO OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 
LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 



Occupational 

Asfdration 

Q 


HOME SITUATION 
Normal _ 


Broken 


Total 




Hfi. 


i 


Hs. 


1 . 


151 


56 - 72 


137 


(16.0) 


U 


(13.4) 


46 - 55 


246 


(28.7) 


32 


(30.8) 


278 


36 - 45 


261 


(30.4) 


32 


(30.8) 


293 


0-35 


214 


(24.9) 


26 


(25.0) 


240 


Total 


858 


(100) 


104 


(100) 


962 




D/F 


= 3, x2 s: 


.51, C : 


s ,0231 N.3. 





TABLE 8D 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF NORMAL AS COMPARED WITH 
BROKEN HOME SITUATIONS TO OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 
LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 



Occupational HOME SITUATION 



Aspiration 

Score Normal 



56 - 72 


Hs. 

57 


( 7.4) 


46 - 55 


309 


( 40 . 1 ) 


36 - 45 


283 


( 36 . 8 ) 


0-35 


121 


(15.7) 


Total 


770 


(100) 




D/P = 


3, X2 = 



Broken 


Total 


Nfi. 


s 


61 


4 


( 5 . 6 ) 


25 


(34.7) 


334 


25 


(34.7) 


308 


IB 


( 25 . 0 ) 


139 


72 


(WO) 


842 



.30, C s ,07135 N.S. 
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TABLE 13 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF SIZE OF COMMUNITY OF RESID^CE TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS (3.E.S.) OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 

Site of Conununlty of Realdenoe 



S.E.S. Farm Leaa than 2500 2500 or more _ Total 





SiSjb 










High 


84 (12.1) 139 


(25.6) 


296 


(50.6) 


519 


Medldm 


257 (37.2) 250 


(46.0) 


258 


(44.1) 


765 


Low 


550 (50.7) 154 


(28.4) 


J1 


( 5.3) 


535 


Total 


691 (lOO) 543 


(100) 


585 


(100) 


1819 



D/F = 4, x2 - 394,76, c = .42228, P < .01 



TAB1£ 14 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF FATHER* S OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

(S.E.S.) OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 



Father *8 Occupational Statue 



S.E.S. 


Hlch 




, HiHh_ 




Low^ 


_Lom_ 




Total 




No. 


% 


No, 


JL 


No. 


JL 


No. 


JL 




High 


104 


(62,0) 


97 


(52.4) 


240 


( 22 . 1 ) 


55 


( 19 . 4 ) 


496 


Medium 


53 


(31.5) 


75 


(40.6) 


463 


( 42 . 6 ) 


136 


( 48 . 1 ) 


727 


Low 


11 


( 6.5) 


13 




28^ 


(3S.3) 


92 


iBJ). 


500 


Total 


168 


(100) 


185 


(100) 


1087 


(100) 


283 


(100) 


1723 



D/P = 6, X2 = 208.66, C = .32866, P< .01 
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TAB1£ 15 

THE REIATIONSHIP OP FATHER* S EDUCATIONAL LEVEL TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
(S.E.S.) OF HIQH SCHOOL YOUTH 

Leral of Father* e Educational Aohlevenent 





Grade 8 


Some 




& Lees 


High 


i School 




No. 




No. 




High 


U4 


(3.6.4) 


169 


( 32 . 7 ) 


Medium 


347 


(39.5) 


249 


(48*2) 


Low 


387 


( 44 . 1 ) 


-99 


(19.1) 


Total 


878 


(100) 


517 


(100) 




D/F 


“ 6, 1 


= 268.33# 



Graduate 
High School 
No. % 


Beyond 
High School 
No. i ' 


Total 


108 


(47.6) 


94 


($4.3) 


515 


100 


(44.0) 


64 


(37.0) 


760 


JL9 


( 8 . 4 ) 


15 


( 8.7) 


520 


227 


(100) 


173 


(100) 


1795 


= . 36062 , P 


< .01 





TAD1£ 16 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF MOTHER* S FJ)UCATIONAL LEVEL TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

(S.E.S.) OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 



S.E.Sa 

High 

Medium 

Low 



Level of Mother's Educational Achievement 



Grade 8 
& Leas 
N^ % 



Some 
High School 



83 (12.4) 175 (29.1) 
255 (38.2) 285 (47.3) 
330 (49.4) 142 (23.6) 



Graduate 
High School 
NSic -i- 

204 (48.1) 

172 (40.6) 

M (^1»3) 



Beyond 
High School 

lii A, 
54 (47.4) 
52 (45.6) 

8 ( 7.0) 



Mfti 

516 

764 

528 



668 (100) 602 (100) 424 (lOO) lU (lOO) 



D/F =6, = 304.28, 0 = .37954# P < .01 



Total 



1808 
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TABLE 17 



THE RKLATIONSHIF OF STRENGTH OF FATHER* S ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS (S»E»S«) OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 



Strength of Father* s Encouraganent 



S* So 


Much 

No. _i_ 


Some 

No. 


- None 


Total 


High 


362 (34.0) 


U7 


(20.7) 


509 


Medium 


456 (42.8) 


293 


(a-3) 


749 


Low 


247 (23.2) 


269 


(38.0) 


516 


Total 


1065 (100) 


709 


(100) 


1774 




D/F =2, = 


58.12, C 


= .17811, 


P <.01 



table 18 

THE REUTIONSHIP OF STRENGTH OF MOTHER'S ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS (S.E.S.) OF r'TGH SCHOOL YOUTH 



Strength of Mother* s Encouragement 



S.E.S. 




Much 


Some 


~ None, 


Total 




NjLu 





No. 






High 


406 


(31.7) 


112 


(20.9) 


518 


Medium 


537 


(42.0) 


232 


(43.3) 


769 


Low 


337 


(26.3) 


192 


(35.8) 


529 


Total 


1280 


(100) 


536 


(100) 


1816 




D/F 


=2, X^ = 


27.36, C 


= .12183, 


P < .01 



O 
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TABLE 19 

rHE RELATIONSHIP OP ETHNIC BACKGROUND TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS (S.B.S.) 

OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 

Ethnic Background 

Ukraln & French 

Brltlah German Icelandic RttSalaiL- ^ Qthgg- Ifiiftl 

301 (34.9) 40 (27.2) 31 (25.4) 42 (U.8) 100 (26.6) 514 

375 ( 43 . 5 ) 54 ( 36 . 7 ) 53 (43.5) 129 (45.4) 147 ( 39.1) 758 

(21.6) 53 (3^) 38 ( 31.1) 113 (39.8) 129 ( 34.3) ^ 

862 ( 100 ) 147 (100) 122 (100) 284 (lOO) 376 (lOO) 1791 
D/P =6, = 63 . 37 , C = .20705, P < .01 
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TADi£ 21 

THE REUTI0N3HIP OP SIZE OF COMMUNITY OP RESIDENCE TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
ASi^IRATION LEVEL OP HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH OF HIGH SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 



Educational Size of Community 

Aonlratlon 



Lerel 




Farm 


Less than 2500 


2500 or more 


Total 




No. 


SJ 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




High 


45 


(53.6) 


69 


(49.9) 


207 


(71.6) 


321 


Med. High 


18 


(21.4) 


32 


(22.6) 


30 


(10.4) 


80 


Med. Low 


15 


(17.9) 


30 


(20.3) 


35 


(12.1) 


80 


Low 


JL 


( 7.1) 


W 


( 7.2) 


17 


( 5.9) 


33 


Total 


84 


(100) 


141 


(100) 


289 


(100) 


5U 










D/F = 


6, 


= 26.28, 


G = .22056 



TABIE 22 



THE REUTIONSHIP OF FATHERS* OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUl’H OF HIGH SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 



Educational Fathers* Occupational Status 



Aspiration 

Levels 




High 


Med. High ■ 




NQa 

94 




No> 


^ 


High 


(91.3) 


86 


(87.8) 


Low 




( 8.7) 


12 


(12.2) 


Total 


103 


(100) 


98 


(100) 









JLou 




171 


56 _ 


No. 


% 




(71.8) 


37 


(67.3) 


388 




(28.2) 


18 


(32.7) 


106 


238 


(100) 


55 


(100) 


494 



D/F s 3, X2 = 21.63, C = .20646, P < .01 



TAB1£ 23 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF LEVEL OF FATHERS' EDUCATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 

ECONOMIC STATUS 



ACHIEVEMENT TO THE 
OF HIGH SOCIO- 



Educational Level of Fathers' Educational Achievement 



Aspiration 

Level 


Grade 8 
&JLeaa 


Some 

High School 


Graduate 
High School 


Beyond 
High School 


Total 




NQa 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


, 




High 


65 


(a.9) 


105 


(63.6) 


72 


(67.3) 


75 


(80.6) 


317 


Med. High 


35 


(24*1) 


23 


(13.9) 


16 


(15.0) 


6 


( 6.5) 


80 


Med» Low 


30 


(20.7) 


30 


(18.3) 


13 


(12.1) 


7 


( 7.5) 


80 


Low 


15 


(10.3) 


7 


( 4.2) 


_6 


( 5.6) 


J. 


( 5.4) 


33 




U5 


(100) 


165 


(100) 


107 


(100) 


93 


(100) 


510 










D/F = ' 


9, X2 


= 25.40, 


C = . 


21721, P< 


.01 



TABIE 24 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF lEVEL OF MOTHERS* EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENr TO THE 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH OF HIGH SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC STATUS 



Educational Level of Mothers' Educational Achievement 

Asolratlon Grade 8 Some Graduate Beyond 



Level 


& less 


High School 


High School 


High School 


Total 




No. 


% 


USiM. 


% 


No, 










High 


34 


(40.5) 


97 


(56.4) 


U1 


(70.2) 


47 


(85.5) 


319 


Med. High 


20 


(23.8) 


33 


(19.2) 


25 


(12.4) 


2 


( 3.6) 


80 


Med. Low 


21 


(25.0) 


30 


(17.4) 


25 


(12.4) 


4 


( 7.3) 


80 


Low 


-2. 


(10.7) 


12 


( 7.0) 


10 


( 5.0) 


2 


(3.6) 


33 


Total 


84 


(100) 


172 


(100) 


201 


(100) 


55 


(100) 


512 



D/F = 9, 



= 38.11, C = .26322, P< .01 
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TABUS as 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF FATHERS' OCCUHATIOHAL STATUS TO THE OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION lEVSL OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH OF HIGH SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 



Fathera* Occupational StatuB 

Med. High Med. Low Low Total 




Occupational 
Aspiration 

Score High 

Mn. J6_ 

56 - 72 19 (17.9) 

46 - 55 53 ( 50 . 0 ) 

36 - 45 27 (25.5) 

0-35 JL ( 6.6) 

Total 306 (100) 



22 


(22.9) 


32 


(13.4^ 


43 


(44.8) 


88 


(37.0) 


24 


(25.0) 


75 


( 31 . 5 ) 


_7 


( 7.3) 


JH 


(18.1) 


96 


(100) 


238 


(100) 



D/F 5 9, = 32 . 94 , 0 = 



8 


(U.8) 


81 


10 


(18.5) 


194 


22 


(40.8) 


148 


M 


( 25 . 9 ) 


71 


54 


(100) 


494 


25003, 


P<.01 





TABUS 26 

THE RELATIONSHIP OP FATHERS' EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT TO THE OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION lEVEL OP HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH OF HIGH SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 



Occunationnl Level of Fathers' Educational Achievereent 



Aspiration 

Score 


Grade 8 
ft. less 


Some 

High School 


Graduate 
High School 


Beyond 
High School 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




56 - 72 


16 


(11.1) 


28 


(17.1) 


21 


(19.4) 


16 


(16.5) 


81 


46 - 55 


41 


(28.5) 


60 


(36.6) 


50 


( 46 . 3 ) 


46 


(47.5) 


197 


36 - 45 


56 


( 38 . 9 ) 


55 


(33.5) 


27 


( 25 . 0 ) 


27 


(27.8) 


165 


0-35 


31_ 


(21.5) 


21 


(12.8) 


10 


( 9.3) 


8 


( 8.2) 


70 


Total 


144 


(100) 


164 


(100) 


108 


(100) 


97 


(100) 


513 



D/F = 9, s 25 . 40 , C s .21721, P<.01 
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TAB1£ 28 

THIS RBLATIONSHIP OP SIZE OF C(M1UNITX OF PARENTAL RESIDENCE TO 

THE I.Q. OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 



Slge of Community 





FArm Leas than. 50Q 


500 - 2500 


Over 2500 


Total 


R&m £b2iii 


Hstii. JL 




JL 


Over 120 


66 (11.1) 29 (13.7) 


31 (15.1) 


128 


(27.2) 


254 


111 - 120 


99 (16.6) 40 (19.0) 


57 (27.8) 


140 


(29.8) 


336 


91 - 110 


325 (54.5) 110 (52.1) 


84 (a.o) 


173 


( 36 . 8 ) 


702 


90 & under 106 (17.8) 32 (15.2) 


33 ( 16 . 1 ) 


-22 


( 6.2) 


190 


Total 


596 (100) 211 (100) 


205 (100) 


470 


(K)0) 


1482 



D/F = X 2= U5 19, 0 = .26855, P < .01 
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VABUS 30 
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THK RELATIONSHIP OP FATHERS' OCCUPATIONAL STATUS TO THE I.Q. 

OP HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 



Father's Oooupatlonal Status 



T 0 




Hl0h 




. Hleh_ 




Lo%l^ 




Lou 


Total 


UaU 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


i 


No. 


% 




Over 120 


53 


('41.4) 


32 


(*23.2) 


129 


Cu.2) 


*27 


(11.7) 


241 


111 - 120 


32 


(25.0) 


45 


(32.6) 


193 


(21.2) 


56 


(24.2) 


326 


91 - 110 


37 


(28.9) 


56 


(40.6) 


456 


(50.1) 


114 


(49.4) 


663 


90 & under 


6 


( 4.7) 


5 


( 3.6) 


132 


(U.5) 


34 


(14.7) 


177 


Total 


128 


(100) 


138 


(100) 


910 


(100) 


231 


(100) 


1407 






D/p = 


9, x2 


= 93.63, 


C = 


.24979, 


P < 


.01 





TAB1£ 31 

TH2 R^'iIOrSHIr OF FATHERS’ 3DUGATICKAL LE7"-;L TC 
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D/F = 12, X = 150.6?, C = .30472, P < .01 



TABIE 33 

•ffiS RELATIONSHIP OF imiHIC BACKGROUIH) TO THE I.Q 
OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 
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TADIE 35 

oLMATTrvicjHTP OF STRENGTli OF MOTHERS' ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CONTINUING 

?d SSSl aspiration IEVEL of high SfflOOL you« 
WITH HIGH I.Q. 



Occupational 



strength of Mothera* Encourag eme;:^^ 



Aspiration 

Lerel 


Much 


Sone 

^r 


- None 
% 


Total 




No. 


% 




?» 

56 - 72 


45 


(24.7) 


13 


(19.1) 


58 


46 - 55 


85 


(46.8) 


18 


(26.5) 


103 


36 - 45 


41 


(22.5) 


24 


(35.3) 


65 


0-35 


n 


( 6.0) 


13 


(19.1) 


24 


V 

Total 


182 


(100) 


68 


(100) 


250 



D/F = 3, x2 = 17.50, C = .25582, P <.01 
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